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Editorial 


The Peak in Education 

In the questionable company of taxpay- 
ers’ leagues, many teachers have traveled 
to the conclusion that the present emergency 
calls for a drastic reduction in educational 
expenditures and the material curtailment 
of educational services. Numerous manu- 
scripts have come to THE CLEARING House 
in which the authors reason that there is no 
possible justification in the assumption that 
educational services will actually be ex- 
panded in the near future. Otherwise stated, 
many feel that the peak has been reached 
and that henceforth we can look forward to 
a gradual decline in the emphasis on educa- 
tion. Let us examine the record! 

Throughout the development of our civili- 
zation one decided trend can be noticed: 
As men have become divorced from the 
soil, as men have found more leisure, the 
values that we have classed as cultural have 
grown in significance. Surplus labor, or la- 
bor that was not needed for the production 
of the necessities, has been -utilized in the 
construction of shrines, in housing projects, 
in the fine arts, in literature, in experimen- 
tation, in education itself. In a word, relief 
from the drudgery of making a living has 
provided us with the main props of our 
present civilization. 

In an earlier day comparatively few actu- 
ally possessed the leisure or the security to 
warrant the diversion of great attention and 
effort to the things other than attaining a 
livelihood. But the attainment of this leisure 
seems to have been the main objective in 


the life program of our people. So potent 
was it that most of our educational set-up 
was geared to this end either directly or 
indirectly. By attending school a certain 
veneer was plastered on and as a result ad- 
mission was gained to the society of the 
elect. The élite had time to play golf, to go 
on weekend parties, to play bridge, to own 
an automobile, to travel, and to get divorces. 
But suddenly we awoke to the fact that even 
though men and women have gone through 
our schools and colleges they may not be 
able to maintain a satisfactory social and 
economic status ; in other words, many “edu- 
cated” people are out of work. So with 
characteristic American tenacity we cling to 
the old conception of education and declare 
that only a limited number should be al- 
lowed to get through the schools so that 
when they are finally introduced into that 
coveted society of “we have arrived” they 
will be able to take their places as “ladies” 
and “gentlemen”—we must make it possible 
for them to save face. 

So powerful has been this force of sav- 
ing face that Dr. William Muhlberg, medi- 
cal director of a life-insurance company, re- 
ports that many men who were prominent 
in their communities have committed suicide 
in the past three years because of vanity. 
Most of these men, Dr. Muhlberg reports, 
had incomes, at the time they destroyed 
themselves, much above the average. Their 
pride was touched and they refused to go 
on with reduced incomes. In other words, 
if one cannot go on with money and what 
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money will buy there just is not any use of 
living at all—money provides the only ex- 
cuse for living. 

How must we judge a school system that 
has produced a generation of men and 
women who feel this way about the worth 
of life? And if the schools cling to the old 
philosophy we shall agree that the peak may 
have been reached—it should have been 
reached long ago. 

But what do we find in society? We find 
for the first time in our history that all 
men can be divorced from drudgery. We 
find that all the food and clothing and shel- 
ter that we can possibly consume can be 
provided with only a few hours of work 
per week. With proper organization we will 
all have security—the security for which 
men have toiled in generations past and 
which only a few were able to attain. The 
very development for which many had 
hoped has taken place and, behold, we make 
of it a calamity. 

On the other hand, if our schools cling 
to the economic objectives, we know that 
millions will never be “successful.” That is, 
millions will never be able to accumulate a 
fortune. If they are steeped in this philoso- 
phy that success and the accumulation of 
material wealth are synonomous, they are 
destined to face utter despair. However, if 
they learn the true meaning of success, a 
new generation will take hope and a new 
social order will be in the making. The 
schools may not “dare to build a new so- 
cial order” but there is no other agency that 
is able to do so. We have the materials, we 
have the people—ready and willing to be 
led—and yet we speak of peaks. 


But what are people to do with the leisure 
that they have won? Can they take care of 
it? Without education of the proper sort 
they will wreck the civilization that we 
know ; with education they will make of it 
a blessing to mankind. But what can edu- 
cation give that is not being given? It can 
give men and women a new sense of justice, 
distinct from privilege; it can give them a 
new idea of personal and public health; it 
can instill in millions a new appreciation 
of beauty, so that they in turn can make 
their contribution to the total welfare; it 
can help us to combat crime; it can stimu- 
late a more equitable social relationship 
among men; it can produce literature and 
lead us to consume it; it can provide travel; 
it can point the way to wholesome living. 

Does any thinking person believe that life 
is not worth living because there are “no 
more economic worlds to be conquered”? 
With social planning every man’s talents will 
be required to the ultimate for generations 
to come. Can the schools provide this stimu- 
lus for the good life? If it can, then the 
peak of education will be reached only when 
every man, woman, and child has worked 
out to his own satisfaction all the urges to- 
wards complete living. Truly we may say 
that the peak has been reached when all of 
us are enrolled in the army of seekers after 
truth. Until that day comes let us concen- 
trate on the reorganization of the objectives; 
let us forget the unit and the credit and 
graduation and marks; let us think in terms 
of better service, let us be alert until we 
have led all our people to strive for the good 
life. It will be time enough then for us to 
think of peaks. F. E. L. 














I Am an Athlete 


Kenneth Brosne 


Eprtor’s Note: “Brosne” is no straw man although 
for obvious reasons he has written under a pseudo- 
nym. I have reason to believe that the incidents 
herein enumerated are understated rather than ex- 
aggerated. His scholarship was for “character” and 
“marks” ! F. E. L. 


ERE are some recommendations I made 
H recently as chairman of a committee 
on athletics, plus some personal modifica- 
tions : 

1. Intramurals must replace  interscholastic 
sports. 

2. If we must have varsity teams, let intramural 
sports be their base. 

3. Strict eligibility rules for varsity teams—to 
be enforced. 

4. Careful checks on individual health. 

5. Less emphasis on victory and more emphasis 
on sportsmanship. 

6. More emphasis on sports besides football, 


, baseball, basketball and track. (I recommend hand- 


ball as a perfect all-round developer.) 

7. Intramurals to be worked into class schedule 
(no stupid compulsory exercises). Optional only 
after school hours. 

I did not begin to question athletics until 
I enrolled as a freshman on a scholarship. 
One day in the dressing room the colored 
trainer was telling a story. 

“The doctor told him not to, but he didn’t 
say a word to any of us... . If I’d known, 
I'd never have let him run. At the three- 
quarter mark he passed out and never re- 
covered .. . heart failure.” 

He continued to rub the hairy legs of a 
shot-putter. 

“Why do guys like that run?” I asked. 

He grunted. “Why do you run? Because 
athletics is something you need.” Whether 
he said that “need” assertively or sneeringly, 
I still do not know. 

He was right. We “need” athletics. And 
this is a discussion of why we should have 
athletics, and not specialized sports. Advo- 
cates of athletics (in the present meaning) 
have limitless arguments and statistics prov- 


ing this point. When I was young I was led 
to believe that specialized sports developed: 
(1) a healthy body, and therefore (2) a 
sound mind, (3) a sense of sportsmanship, 
(4) the will to win or determination, etc., 
and (5) a balanced individual. 

Let me tell you what I learned from ath- 
letes—and this is my life story. 

I was so favored by chance as to be a 
slightly better athlete than the other boys 
in my public-school classes. In 8A, I was 
elected to the captaincy of the punchball 
team. It meant a great deal then. It shaped 
me as I am now. I won three medals for 
track in my public-school days. 

When I came to high school a friend of 
mine, who had been graduated the year 
previous, “dragged me” out for track. 

Our high school was then beginning its 
championship sweep, which continued for 
four years. All boys have a certain amount 
of innate ability. Competition will help to 
bring it out. Training, of course, will bring 
it out. This track team has been for four 
years the largest in the United States, in- 
cluding colleges and clubs—over two hun- 
dred boys reporting constantly. Of this 
group, some are by nature good—some are 
bound to develop. The coach exhorts all to 
come out. No one is ever dropped from the 
track squad. If you stay out long enough, 
you earn your letter—coveted letter— 
without ever actually scoring a point. 

To go back to my first day there—the 
armory was damp and cool. I weighed ninety 
pounds. “Here,” said my friend to the cap- 
tain of the one-hundred-pound team, “this 
kid’s good.” I looked at the captain’s face. 
He looked to be well over twenty years of 
age. I looked at his body. Not an ounce of 
spare fat, not an extra drop of blood. He 
looked sickly. He took hot baths with epsom 
salts and ran miles to make the one-hundred- 
pound weight. He looked me over kindly. 
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“Get in there,” he said. I did. 

“On your marks!” he said sharply. What 
in the world was I supposed to do? “Get 
set!” I imitated the others. “Go.” I was off 
last and stayed last. 

Even while I ran, following the others, I 
dreamed of the day I would be a champion. 
“Life,” I thought, “could hold no greater 
fortune.” 

I was ignored my first term. In my second 
term I made the third team—just about 
made it. The captain was still there. He was 
still under one hundred pounds. He was 
graduating this term. 

We discussed the “making weight” busi- 
ness. “Before I’d ever stunt my growth to 
make weight,” said some one, “I’d quit track 
and to h—— with glory.” But he wasn’t on 
the first team, so I only half listened to him. 

What a runner the captain was—he could 
make up almost twenty yards on another 
team’s anchor man. Of course, he was some- 
what older than the rest. He graduated, and 
I went away for the summer. I saw him 
recently on the street. He looks 40 years 
old. His cheeks are sunken. He told me he is 
under a doctor’s care because of poor di- 
gestion. 

I came back from my summer vacation 
weighing one hundred and thirty pounds. 

I found that weight classes had been abol- 
ished. 

I fell into a lethargy. I wouldn’t go out for 
track. Why bother? “I’ll never be any good,” 
I thought. One day the coach talked in our 
assembly. 

“And there are two third-termers,” he 
said, “who will be champions of the first 
water.” I tensed. He named two boys I 
scarcely knew. 

I was furious. 

One of my schoolmates laughed. “I bet 
you were waiting for him to say your name,” 
he taunted. 

I determined I'd never go out for the 
sport. I’d become a football player. Track 
wasn’t such a “hot sport” anyhow. 

That day I walked down a sidestreet. 


There was the coach, surrounded, as usual, 
by a gang. I walked past sullenly. There was 
a hand on my shoulder. It was the great 
one. 

“Your name’s Brosne, isn’t it?” I nodded 
happily. 

Other students were stopping to watch us, 

“How is it I haven’t seen you out yet?” 
he demanded. I began to stammer. “Come 
down. We'll make a champ out of you.” He 
smiled. 

I came out. I was ignored. 

One day I crouched next to a fellow who 
had been placing steadily. The coach was 
starting us. The other fellow smiled at me 
—contempt was in the smile. He beat me by 
two yards in the seventy yard dash. I was 
horribly discouraged. A manager came run- 
ning up to me. He later became my best 
friend. 

“What’s your name?” he said. I answered. 

“You're entered in the hundred-yard jun- 
ior in the next meet,” he told me, and scur- 
ried away. 

That was the first time I had ever run an 
individual race in a high-school meet. The 
starter looked touchy. I was afraid of him. 
I pictured myself getting a bad start. 

“C’mon, Brosne!” said a voice. I looked 
up. It was the manager. I smiled feverishly. 

“On your marks. . . . Get set... .” 

I sprang out right after the “Get set.” 

“Put ’m back a yard, Jim.” 

“On your marks. Get set... .’ 

Again I broke. 

There was no sympathy for me. The other 
runners were annoyed. They had been hor- 
ribly tensed twice. 

This time I didn’t break, but started out 
five yards behind the others. 

I finished up ten yards behind them. 

This made no difference. I still dreamed. 
In me was the conceit of the athlete—I was 
really a champion. I felt that I couldn’t be 
beaten. Circumstances were beating me. I 
felt unlimited power in my limbs. All run- 
ners do. 

I broke twice every meet. Yet once when 
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I was late—or thought I was going to be— 
I grew feverish on the train going to the 
meet. I got off the trolley, and ran the seven 
blocks to the track. I envisioned the team 
losing because I had not scored the points I 
might have. 

The team won—their eighth straight vic- 
tory—and I broke twice again. 

Then entry classes—even age classes— 
were ended. Authorities awoke to the futil- 
ity, harm, and hypocrisy of class groupings. 

Let me explain some reactions I noticed 
about myself. I detected increased esteem in 
the eyes of my fellow students. I was elected 
to the presidency of my class. I was ex- 
pected to have a disgusted attitude towards 
teachers. I had it. I was expected to regard 
studies as mere hindrances. I did. I was ex- 
pected to fool the teachers, trick them in any 
way, and I did. Only my mother kept me 
studying enough to get fairly good marks. 
This put me head and heels above the rest 
of the trackmen, who passed the minimum 
amount of subjects necessary to run. The 
coach would have to run about constantly 
from teacher to teacher—begging the neces- 
sary 65 per cent for his star athletes. 

Athletes, without exception, are regarded 
as the dumbest people on earth. There prob- 
ably is an extremely fundamental reason for 
this. By the way, they are. 

I began to develop in my fifth term. I take 
no credit for it. Anybody would have de- 
veloped. Then came the meet when I ran the 
one-hundred-yard novice, won my heat and 
semi-final. 

I crouched for the final. Suddenly I was 
running—behind the others. That mustn’t 
be. I dashed into first. I was a clear yard 
ahead. I saw glory and the tape ahead of 
me. Someone came up at my side and passed 
me and ran a yard ahead of me. He was a 
team-mate. Another team-mate was third. 

From then on I was a “regular.” People 
stopped me. “Nice going, Ken.” Some of 
them I had never seen before. 

“Congratulations, Brosne,” echoed in my 
ears. A big rawboned giant from a rival high 


school saw me holding the medal. “How’d 
you go, kid?” he asked. “Second,” I said, 
hesitantly. He smiled. 

The manager came over. “Well, Ken,” he 
said, “maybe some day you'll be a State 
champ.” 

That was just what I had been thinking. 

The “regulars” at school had a society. 
Oh, not a real society with pins and all. 
Winning one’s first race doesn’t get you in. 
Something indefinable, some devil-may-care 
spirit makes you a member. I sensed I wasn’t 
one of them. 

One day, going down by trolley to prac- 
tice, I put my hat on backwards and acted 
like a kid. They laughed. 

I was one of them. 

This is the stuff, I thought. I was hon- 
ored, respected. I remembered a time in my 
freshman year when it was bitter cold and 
the wind was driving hail into our numb 
faces. I had reported for practice then. Only 
seven other track men out of two hundred 
were there. One of them is now one of the 
world’s leading half-milers. I had received 
a bad scolding from my mother for going 
out that day. Had it been worth while? Sure, 
I thought, as I lay with the regulars, apart 
from the common herd, while the coach 
talked to the team. 

By that time I was the fifth best sprinter 
in the school—about the tenth best in the 
State. Once in a while I placed in meets. I 
saw many good men become ineligible— 
their marks being so low that teachers could 
not be talked into passing them—even by 
the coach. 

I was first sub on a relay team that won 
the national championship at the Penn Re- 
lays. I saw them put on their gold watches. 
(Next year I lost that championship by one- 
tenth of a second.) 

At the beginning of my eighth term, I was 
elected captain of the track team. I made a 
dandy speech—so would any one if they had 
carefully prepared it for a few days in ad- 
vance. I had known I’d be captain for about 
a half year. Otherwise I could have been 
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graduated the term before. But now I 
stretched the courses, in pretense of wanting 
to get into a good college. 

“Big-head” is no name for the way I felt 
and I never stopped to analyze why I felt 
superior. Everybody encouraged it, and I 
was more than satisfied. 

As a reward for my prowess, I was elected 
to the presidency of my senior class of seven 
hundred and fifty students. 

Along came the championship meet. We 
were the defending State champions. I was 
favored. A giant from a neighboring school 
was my main opponent and I had beaten him 
in a race the week before. 

Nervous diarrhea before a meet is a com- 
mon thing among trackmen. I had it four 
days before the meet and a week after it. I 
didn’t sleep for four nights before the meet. 
I lay with my eyes closed and every now and 
then a fresh cold sweat broke out over my 
body. I writhed. The detestable, excrutiat- 
ing torture of the wait between “get set” 
and the thunder of the gun twisted my 
nerves, distorted my thinking—if I fell 
asleep for an hour, I dreamed of losing and 
I would wake up trembling so that the bed 
creaked. 

I was afraid to go to the meet. I almost 
refused to run without a pair of new shoes. 
Finally I got the new shoes. 

I came down an hour early for the meet. 
All the trackmen whose acquaintance I had 
made passed and respectfully said their 
“hello’s.” My rival was there and while I 
wished him luck, I hated him. 

Two managers hovered about me con- 
stantly. They had been assigned to me. They 
handed me my sweat clothes, helped me 
take them off, kept an orange ready. Be- 
fore the heat, they diligently rubbed me 
down, keeping up a chatter of nervous en- 
couragement. 

I even said “Thanks.” They looked grate- 
ful. 

Before the heat, I saw the coach. “The 
meet depends on you,” said his eyes. 

When the call came, I was first on line. 


This is a custom. The man who is favored 
lines up first. 

The rest refused to line up; they were 
afraid to get into my heat, and I had to be 
sent away and come back after they had 
lined up. 

Big! Say, monstrous is more like it, I 
don’t remember heat and semifinal very dis- 
tinctly. I won them both easily—I loafed. 

In the final I leaned over too far in the 
“get set” position, and was two yards behind 
at the fifty-yard mark. Here is a quote from 
a newspaper: 

“A thousand rooters split the air with 
their deafening cheers as their slender little 
star put on a magnified burst of speed 
through the last thirty yards to beat 

, of , going away in 
fast time, surpassed only by 
six years ago.” 

My parents were at the meet. I had 
reached the epitome. Yet I walked back to 
the manager with a disappointed face. He 
had heard the crowd cheer me. 

“What’s the matter, Ken?” he said ina 
scared voice, “Did you lose?” 

“T didn’t break the record,” I said, and 
didn’t figure out the queer look that had 
come into his face. I was now a full-fledged 
athlete. 

Now came the question of scholarships. I 
went in to see the principal for a recom- 
mendation. 

“My boy,” he boomed out grandly, “your 
work as president of the senior class has 
been excellent.” 

“Say, doesn’t he know I’m a State 
champ?” I thought to myself. 

He gave me an excellent recommenda- 
tion. No man could live up to the words of 
praise my track coach used, or the descrip- 
tion of my desirability that my senior adviser 
wrote out. 

I never stopped to wonder what they 
would have said had I not won the cham- 
pionship. 

I came up to see the dean of the college. 
He was a venerable, silver-haired gentleman. 
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He asked me to wait. Suddenly I was terri- 
bly frightened. Dimly I realized that I, an 
athlete, was after all of a common sort. This 
man didn’t care if I broke a hundred records. 
I lost my nerve, my confidence. I answered 
stammeringly, blushingly, modestly. 

He took out some sheets of paper. I 
realized they were about me. I caught a 
glimpse of “Athletic record—Track.” He 
went to see somebody. He came back, and 
smiled kindly. ““You’ll be notified,” he said. 

When I was out in the air, I thought, 
“The old hypocrite.” There were tears in 
my eyes. 

That night I said at the supper table, 
“Listen Mom and Dad. I don’t think I want 
to go out for track. Will you pay my way 
through college?” My father is undemon- 
strative. 

“If you don’t want to go out for track, 
don’t!” he said forcibly. “I don’t like the idea 
so much anyhow—it’s like selling your 
body.” 

Notice came. I had received a scholar- 
ship. The coach assured me board and meals. 
I accepted. 

This is my last year and I still have the 
scholarship. It’s ironical that I found out 
this year that my scholarship, whatever it 
may have been given for at first, no longer 
depends upon track. It was, of all things, a 
character and marks scholarship—paid, not 
by the Athletic Association Board, but by the 
school. 

My freshman year at college was easy. In 
high school I had practised two times a week. 
Now I practised every day, but as no at- 
tention was paid to me (this is the coach’s 
policy), I loafed along, won an important 
handicap race, was looked upon as a 
comer. 

Then came my second year. I won't say 
much about it. Suffice it to say that I vom- 
ited. I who had always been a model of 
health. I often became very sick, I got dizzy 
spells on and off the track. Maybe I took 
my practising too seriously. One thing I do 
know—I was not building up my body. 


I wanted to join some sort of community 
house, and one Sunday, after a meet on Sat- 
urday, I went to the doctor with an official 
card to be filled out. 

My pulse was 100, my blood pressure 160. 
He recommended light, graduated exercise. 
That was unexpected. 

Examined again after a week’s rest, I was 
found to be perfectly normal. 

But my parents, my mother especially, 
grew to hate the idea of my running. 

It took very little to make me hate it also. 
In high school it was a grand lark. Here it 
was a form of torture. I’m not going through 
the mental evolution I went through. Just 
ask any athlete who has gone through years 
of high-school athletics and college athletics 
—“Would you do it again?” 

Sometimes he says “No!”—and he’s my 
type. Sometimes he says, “I suppose so,” 
and sighs. Sometimes he says, “Yes,” and 
looks at you defiantly. He’s a slave. But ask 
him, “Would you do it for the good of your 
body, the way it has developed you mentally, 
the way it has made you an all-round per- 
sonality ?” 

He'll laugh right out loud—if he has in- 
telligence enough to understand you. 

The coach, you know, is an understand- 
ing, kind, soul, who guides the students 
through a healthy, stimulating life. 

I watched a secret football practice one 
day. They were sending the same man on 
the same play—a delayed buck—an off- 
tackle play. The man was reeling over. 

“Who is he?” I asked. 

“Oh, some back,” said somebody. “They’re 
trying out a new play.” 

Finally, after an eternity of plays, he was 
sent in. He passed me on the way—his face 
a mass of welts and blood. He was punch- 
drunk. He looked up at me and thought he 
knew me. 

“Hello, kid,” he said. 

I thought he was going to faint. 

But no, football breeds men! 

I have tasted all the delights of victory 
and the so-called dregs of defeat. Hangers- 
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on, coaches, athletes know me well. Once I 
went back to my high school. All the kids on 
the team gathered around—that is, the stars 
gathered around. The novices thought me 
unapproachable. Two stayed near me—the 
rest were called off by the coach to run a 
trial. One of them was the captain. “How 
d’you like college track?” he asked. I told 
the truth. “It stinks,” I said. I could feel 
them shrink away. Disappointment, disillu- 
sionment in me darkened their faces. 

When I meet any one, they immediately 
turn the talk to track, probably in the belief 
that I couldn’t talk about anything else. May- 
be they’re right. That’s what “gets” me— 
maybe I am a slave. 

But before I tell you about that, let me 
tell you about pulled tendons. A year ago a 
man—important, because he was a potential 
world-record breaker—pulled his tendon. He 
rested the normal amount of two months, 
and then came out again for track. Every- 
thing was going fine for a month. One day 
the coach asked him to run a time trial. He 
told the coach he’d rather not, that he felt 
his tendon was strained. 


“Get out there,” said the coach, “I'd 
rather have you pull it here in practice than 
in a meet.” 

The coach, of course, is earning a living, 
and has to produce winning teams. 

Winning teams! 

One day I was talking to one of the ardent 
track followers. I met him on a trolley going 
up to a meet. Suddenly I let loose. I told 
him I hated the sport, the coach, the dumb 
athletes, the whole business. What were they 
aiming at and what were they getting—kids 
crazy for a medal, or for glory that is empty, 
shallow, false ; badly developed kids ; mental 
delinquents ; kids who think studies are jokes 
and athletes are gods; fathers who sit back 
in their chairs and boast, “My son is an ath- 
lete”—a mockery of the ideals and aims set 
up for athletics. 

This friend listened very calmly. He 
smiled quizzically every now and then. 

“And five years from now, Ken,” he said, 
“T’ll bet you anything you'll want to be run- 
ning again!” 

I looked at him. “Lord,” I said, “I hope 
not.” 














Admission to Dartmouth College 
E. Gordon Bill 


Eprror’s Nore: The procedure up at Hanover has 
always been characterized by an amount of intelli- 
gence that is rare in American higher institutions. 
This late move, described in this article by Dean 
Bill, points the way to a “New Deal,” not only for 
Dartmouth, but for the American high school. I 
hope every college admissions committee in the 
country will be asked to read this article. 
F. E. L. 


ECENT proposals in regard to admission 
R problems that have been made by vari- 
ous organizations make it appear possible 
that information concerning the admission 
policy of Dartmouth College, which has been 
successfully in operation for a decade or 
more and which contains many elements of 
the “new proposals,” may be of interest to 
readers of this magazine. 

Dartmouth inaugurated a selective process 
for admission in 1921. Up to that time the 
Committee on Admission, an unwieldy group 
representing in general each department of 
freshman instruction, had considered as its 
main function the careful preservation of 
the so-called “admission requirements” of 
each individual department. With the intro- 
duction of a selective system the point of 
emphasis was completely shifted. Before 
that time it rested on units, credits, and 
courses. Since then, it has been fixed almost 
entirely on individuals. During these recent 
years the Committee on Admission has con- 
sisted of only three or four men chosen not 
as zealous guardians of entrance credits, but 
because of their interested understanding of 
problems of personnel. 


SELECTIVE PROCESS FOR ADMISSION 


This is no place to describe a selective sys- 
tem which has been in operation for eleven 
years, and which is known at least super- 
ficially all over the country. Suffice it to say 
that it was founded upon the basic assump- 


tion that a liberal-arts college should be a 
great community where boys may learn to 
live under conditions comparable to those 
of their later activities. Consequently, each 
entering class at Dartmouth is so chosen as 
to ensure that the community life of the 
Dartmouth campus shall be full and rich 
in all of its manifold manifestations. 

A clerk could be competently trained in a 
few days to select an entering class which 
would, at least initially, be the strongest pos- 
sible group scholastically, but such a selec- 
tion would be far from the Dartmouth ideal. 
It is needless to add that scholastic compe- 
tence must be a prerequisite of each and 
every candidate selected, but after it has been 
established, evidence of character, interests, 
and leadership among colleagues have been 
at Dartmouth determining factors in guid- 
ing selection. 

In addition, it has been the conscious 
policy of the selective system to preserve the 
traditional flavor of an old New England 
college campus to which for generations men 
have come from widely distributed geo- 
graphical areas, from a great variety and 
number of schools, and from homes of vari- 
ous kinds representing backgrounds of pro- 
fessional and vocational interests of maxi- 
mum variety. 

It may be of interest to indicate in some 
detail but without comment the various 
sources of information tapped in connection 
with each application for admission to Dart- 
mouth. 

First, the applicant tells about his own 
interests, his ambitions, his extracurricular 
activities, his prizes and honors, his racial 
and religious background, his hobbies, his 
general reading, and his scholastic likes and 
dislikes. Second, an alumnus of the College 
who has known the applicant intimately re- 
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ports confidentially on his type and personal 
qualities. Third, the applicant’s principal re- 
ports confidentially on exactly the same top- 
ics, thus giving the director of admissions 
a very valuable cross check. Fourth, the prin- 
cipal reports in great detail the applicant’s 
secondary-school history, giving among 
other things such invaluable information as 
his rank among his classmates, his up or 
down development in his school history, com- 
pares him with other previous students from 
the same school, and ends by recommending 
or not recommending his admission to Dart- 
mouth. Finally, each applicant is interviewed 
by a committee of alumni of Dartmouth Col- 
lege appointed by the Alumni Council. This 
committee reports confidentially on those 
qualities which may be best sensed and 
judged by a personal interview. 


JUNIOR SELECTION 


A new venture started two years ago at 
Dartmouth that has promise because it is 
bound to bring the school and college into 
closer codperation is that of “Junior Selec- 
tions,” whereby boys of outstanding promise 
are selected for admission a full year in ad- 
vance. Dartmouth will go to almost any 
length to free the senior year of outstanding 
boys from the grind of securing “credits” 
and to give them the opportunity to dig with 
joy in some field of their own choice. We 
believe these “Junior Selections” will gradu- 
ally spread the gospel and that more and 
more leeway will be given in the senior year 
to outstanding candidates to enjoy their own 
education, and that as a result more and 
more of these boys will enter college with 
a zest for its educational menu instead of 
with cloyed appetites and stale sensibilities 
that are refreshed only about the time 
they hear of honors work in junior year at 
college. 

I might add that there are 53 “Junior 
Selections” in the freshman class this year 
at Dartmouth, and that 76 such men have 
been chosen a year in advance for the class 
of 1938. 


CREDITS 


For at least half a century Dartmouth has 
believed that the most essential parts of her 
admission machinery are, first, the admission 
of candidates from a great variety of schools 
—each class of 650 at Dartmouth represents 
approximately 350 schools; and, secondly, 
that by far the most vital and significant 
evidence of a boy’s probable success in col- 
lege is to be found in a study of the charac- 
ter and determination he has shown in the 
performances of his secondary-school life. 

One by-product of this policy has been 
that Dartmouth has always advocated a cer- 
tificate system of presenting final credits, 
because under any other system hundreds of 
eminently fine college prospects who might 
lack the facilities for preparing for special 
examinations would be automatically elim- 
inated from Dartmouth, and because the 
passing of any set of examinations obviously 
tells little about the boy’s character and de- 
termination and his vitally important second- 
ary-school history. 


HONOR CERTIFICATE 


Since the introduction of the selective idea, 
we have paid little attention at Dartmouth to 
units and credits, putting all our attention 
and study upon the promise of the individual 
applicant; and although up to the time of 
writing the credits and units of selected 
candidates have been a thorn in our side, 
we have had in the “Honor Certificate,” 
which has been in use at Dartmouth since 
1920, the broadest and most liberal method 
of meeting college requirements in existence. 
Any candidate who had been successful in 
the selective process could enter Dartmouth 
without further ado, if he had ranked in the 
top quarter of his class during his last two 
years of secondary school and had had cer- 
tificate grades in English and elementary 
mathematics. This “Honor Certificate” prac- 
tically abolished the idea of units and made 
easy the admission to Dartmouth College of 
worth-while boys from almost any secondary 
school in the United States. 
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We have enjoyed thinking that selection 
for admission to Dartmouth was a difficult 
gate to open, but that, once passed, the latch- 
key to the College was easy of access. 

I am sorry to add that selected men who 
did not qualify for the “Honor Certificate” 
were required to present by the end of their 
senior year—we have not permitted fall ex- 
aminations for final candidates—the usual 
fifteen credits which at Dartmouth included 
three units of English, three units of mathe- 
matics, one of history, and three of some 
one foreign language. I wish to emphasize, 
however, that candidates who qualified for 
the “Honor Certificate” could tear this set 
of credits to pieces with impunity and ac- 
claim. 

A NEW POLICY 

There have been three main eras in the 
science of admissions to American colleges. 
First of these was the Mark Hopkins-Log 
period, with few colleges, very restricted 
curricula, and a few highly selected candi- 
dates from homes of intellectual culture, 
when the ability to read with fair competence 
English and the classics was a completely 
satisfactory criterion for admission. Then 
came the great and accelerated surge of sec- 
ondary schools and colleges, which gave 
birth to two standardizing agencies—the 
Carnegie Entrance units and the College En- 
trance Examination Board—both of which 
have had a most significant part in our edu- 
cational development. Finally, with the in- 
auguration in 1921 of a selective process 
for admissions at Dartmouth College, a new 
note was struck and a new era begun, in 
which the sufficiency of the traditional stand- 
ard college entrance requirements was ques- 
tioned, and where definite emphasis was 
placed on general and continuous scholastic 
accomplishment, on character, and on a can- 
didate’s general influence and reputation 
among his colleagues. The basic principles 
of this selective process, which were widely 
questioned at the time of their promulgation, 
are now the axioms upon which admission 
techniques are formulated, and their incep- 


tion and successful operation constitutes one 
of Dartmouth’s greatest contributions to 
education. 

Although the selective process had been 
uniformly and increasingly successful, its ad- 
ministration always had been somewhat ham- 
pered by a certain lack of flexibility which 
was a remnant from the middle era. Dart- 
mouth continued, as indicated above, to have 
a set of prescribed Carnegie units, which, 
incidentally, had no particular connection 
with the curriculum of her freshman year. 
However, during the past decade certain ele- 
ments of flexibility had been obtained by 
various disjointed means. First of all, our 
Honor Certificate had made entrance easy 
for boys with consistently high scholastic 
ranks. Then each year a half dozen or so 
“exceptions” were admitted from schools too 
small to be able to gain our certificate privi- 
lege and financially unable to coach boys for 
college-board examinations. The records of 
these boys without exception have been su- 
perior in college, because they were superior 
boys when they were admitted. Again, each 
year President Hopkins has taken delight in 
regularizing a few irregular credits upon the 
recommendation of the director of admis- 
sions, thus getting around technical difficul- 
ties for boys who obviously are ready for 
college. But, finally, we had increasingly 
realized that our secondary schools, instead 
of being dominated in their curricula by the 
colleges, were in the saddle and were edu- 
cating, by the thousands, boys whom the col- 
leges could take or leave. It seemed high 
time, therefore, if colleges wished to skim 
some cream from this large and valuable 
product of our schools, to wake up to what 
was going on and to articulate their admis- 
sion techniques with facts and not with 
theories. 

The selective process had long since dem- 
onstrated that no specific set of formal en- 
trance units was sufficient evidence to ensure 
selection for admission to Dartmouth Col- 
lege, but we had only gradually come to the 
conclusion that no such specific single set of 
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units was a necessary condition for admis- 
sion under our selective process. In other 
words, we came to the conclusion that a still 
greater flexibility of final admission units 
was advisable, and that the degree of this 
flexibility should be determined by the sim- 
ple but fundamental doctrine that only two 
things were essential in determining who 
should enter Dartmouth College: first, that 
the candidate should possess that character, 
accomplishment, and personality which the 
selective process was designed to determine ; 
and second, that his school history should 
indicate, both in content and accomplish- 
ment, that he was competent to proceed with 
the work of our freshman year. 

To accomplish the above simple desider- 
ata, the faculty and trustees of Dartmouth 
College recently have adopted an epoch- 
making new policy of admission, by voting 
“that beginning with the Class of 1938, the 
requisites for admission to Dartmouth Col- 
lege shall be that a candidate has satisfied 
the requirements of the selective process 
for admission, and has presented evidence 
satisfactory to the committee on admission 
that he is competent to carry on his course 
at Dartmouth.” In other words, in the future 
we will welcome the applications of promis- 
ing boys from all secondary schools through- 
out the country. They will be judged by the 
varied and rigorous standards of the selec- 
tive process, and will be admitted if they 
belong to one of the many types we desire 
in order to ensure a rich community life on 
our campus, and if their scholastic history 
and accomplishments indicate that they are 
prepared successfully to undertake our own 
curriculum, 

It should be pointed out that at the pres- 
ent time scientific studies are being made 
which will greatly strengthen our selective 
process, because we hope that we shall be 
able to obtain accurate information on such 
extremely important qualities in our appli- 
cants as intellectual curiosity, creativeness, 
power and habit of analysis, reading ability, 
determination, and influence. Moreover, by 


modern objective and subjective tests, we 
shall be in a position to require, even more 
than we do now, evidence of a boy’s actual 
preparation for our work. 

Recently, the distinguished headmaster of 
one of our great private schools stated that 
Dartmouth was the most difficult college in 
the United States for a boy to enter. Under 
our new policy it will be harder still for a 
poor college prospect to enter Dartmouth. 
We have changed our perspective and at the 
same time have raised the really vital stand- 
ards which should determine admission to 
college. We have demonstrated that the old 
accumulation of credits, which originally was 
a means, has long since become an end, and 
for many years has been the curse of second- 
ary education. In place of this shibboleth we 
have have set up the ideal of real intellectual 
accomplishment during the secondary-school 
period. It is dangerous to prophesy but it is 
probably safe to say that in much less than 
a decade most of our leading colleges will 
have accepted the principles of our new plan 
as axiomatic. 


FRESHMAN CURRICULUM AT DARTMOUTH 

The colleges, including Dartmouth, have 
been particularly derelict in failing to bring 
to the attention of applicants and prospec- 
tive students their own curricula. The aver- 
age secondary-school student has no con- 
ception of what he may be compelled or 
permitted to study when he gvts to the col- 
lege of his own choice. Surely much would 
be gained if all colleges attempted to in- 
form men interested in admission to their 
halls concerning some of their own require- 
ments and offerings. No one except an occa- 
sional registrar reads catalogues and the cir- 
culation of the above vital information has 
got to be done in some other way. Perhaps, 
therefore, it would be logical to close this 
article with a statement of the present fresh- 
man curriculum at Dartmouth College, 
which, of course, like the morning dews, is 
apt to disappear with any rising educational 
sun, 
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The director of admissions at Dartmouth 
is also the dean of freshmen. This means 
that, with all the material of the selective 
process at hand, freshmen are, months in 
advance of their entrance and immediately 
after their entrance to college, advised with 
some regard for their previous history. Con- 
sequently, at Dartmouth the tendency has 
been to forget entrance credits and units and 
to place men at milestones (not millstones) 
on the educational highway where they can 
proceed with most value to themselves. 

Each freshman at Dartmouth must elect 
five and only five three-hour courses as fol- 
lows: 

1. English. A course in composition and 
literature in which freshmen are segregated 
according to their abilities and later some- 
what according to their tastes. 

2. A foreign language. This may be 


Latin, Greek, French, German, Spanish, or 
Italian, and it may or may not be a continua- 
tion of a language offered for admission. 

3. Evolution and an introduction to in- 
dustrial society. One semester is given to 
each of these courses, the former in a scien- 
tific survey course, and the latter in one de- 
signed to acquaint the student with the ma- 
terials and methods of the social sciences. 

4. Science. This course may be chosen 
from mathematics, physics, chemistry, bot- 
any, zoology, or geology. 

5. A free elective. A fairly wide margin 
of choice is available in the selection of this 
fifth course. It may be a second choice from 
the science group; it may be chosen from 
the so-called social-science group (history, 
political science, philosophy, and classical 
civilization), or it may be a second foreign 
language. 














Job Plan Assists Social Adjustments 
Mary M. Kelso 


Eprtor’s Note: Miss Kelso, of the Libbey High 
School, Toledo, Ohio, reports their plan of student 
aid. As a nurse she has taken the common-sense 
point of view that pupils cannot be very responsive 
to teaching if they are hungry, and pupils do have a 
way of getting hungry. Libbey is making a superior 
contribution to the character training of its pupils. 
F. E. L. 


HE children who attend Libbey High 

School at Toledo, Ohio, come chiefly 
from our self-respecting, honest, hard-work- 
ing, and independent middle class. For gen- 
erations there has always been a breadwin- 
ner in the middle-class home until the pres- 
ent economic stress, when work has been dif- 
ficult or impossible to find. Money, saved for 
the proverbial rainy day, has been used up 
or made unavailable in closed banks. Homes, 
which have been partially paid for, are either 
threatened or the mortgages have been fore- 
closed. Clothing has grown shabbier and 
shabbier. Dental work, formerly kept up to 
par, has been neglected until now many chil- 
dren’s teeth are in a sad state. Eyes, because 
of improper feeding and lighting facilities, 
are showing great need of attention. The 
morale of the family is becoming lower and 
lower. One could go on indefinitely, enum- 
erating the ills that accompany children who 
come from the homes of the unemployed. 

Many of these children, as well as the 
children of the chronic poorer class, struggle 
along quietly. Often there is little or no 
breakfast. Many times there is no lunch. 
Clothing is painfully limited. Their inherited 
spirit of independence carries them along 
until by accident their condition is dis- 
covered and an adjustment is made through 
our Employment Bureau. 

These children, when broached upon the 
subject of dental care or eye correction, al- 
most invariably say, “Just as soon as my 
father gets a job I can have my teeth cared 
for,” or, “As soon as I find a job I can have 


my eyes fitted. Do you know where I can 
find a job?” 

Should we break that brave spirit and 
insist that these children submit to charity— 
for we do have many fine charitable agencies 
in our city which do a wonderful work—in 
order that these children may be physically 
fit to attend school regularly ? In some cases 
a tactful handling of the case has enabled 
the nurse to refer the child to the proper 
agency. But as a usual thing both parent and 
child are obdurate because they have been 
trained to pay or not receive. This is an 
admirable trait of character which our 
ancestors stressed. 

The chief aim of all education is, or should 
be, character building. Therefore, if we are 
to serve best, we must grasp the splendid 
innate qualities which we find in our youth, 
strengthen them, and correlate them with 
other desirable ones. But what child can be 
fully responsive to this teaching if his 
stomach is gnawing with hunger? If his spirit 
of pride makes him try to conceal his lack 
of lunch? If he is so poorly clad that he 
stands apart from his fellows as being dif- 
ferent? If his garments do not keep out the 
cold and rain? If, after trying to conceal his 
real state at school, he goes home where 
there is little heat and one kerosene lamp to 
give light? If he finds his parents worried 
and weeping or cross and irritable? How 
can such a child study or have any feeling 
of satisfaction in his school, scholastically 
or socially ? 

The number of pupils in Libbey High 
School averages about twenty-two hundred 
per year. The nurse, who is employed full 
time, daily teaches two classes in Home 
Nursing and Child Care. The remainder of 
her time is used principally in working out 
social adjustments which are closely allied 
with any sort of health service. The nurse 
has been developing the present health pro- 
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gram over a period of ten years. In her ef- 
forts to carry on this program intelligently 
and helpfully, she meets many cases in which 
the child comes to her obviously for an 
injury, a cold, a headache, toothache, or oth- 
er health advice. Unconsciously the child has 
a deeper need—sympathy. Often with a 
sympathetic listener he is suddenly telling 
his life history. Many times he reveals more 
about himself than he is aware of, for one 
soon learns to read between the lines. 

Very frequently after a disclosure of this 
kind, before our present employment system 
was adopted, the nurse was unable to make 
a satisfactory adjustment through free 
health service. The parents were unwilling 
to receive without a chance to pay. The child 
would shrink from the thought of being 
unlike others. Very often where a child’s 
story has shown real need in a deserving 
family, the child’s cry has been “if I could 
only get a job.” This statement would be ac- 
companied by a look of longing. 

Gradually a few people outside of school 
learned that the nurse was in touch with 
pupils who desired work. Sometimes these 
people asked the nurse to recommend a 
desirable helper. This was done with very 
gratifying results. The employer was pleased 
to get just the right person. The child always 
showed so much joy and elation in his face 
and manner when he reported that he had 
secured a job that the nurse began advocat- 
ing an employment service to provide a 
means of aiding underprivileged pupils to 
help themselves to secure food, clothing, or 
other necessities. 

The faculty of Libbey has always been 
most generous, as well as most interested 
in children as human beings. Each year there 
have always been several who have come 
to the nurse asking if there were not some 
child for whom they might provide lunch, 
clothing, activities tickets, etc. In the past, 
there has always been the problem of dis- 
posing of these gifts as far as the inde- 
pendent child was concerned. 

In the fall of 1930 at a faculty meet- 
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ing our principal asked if the group would 
be willing to turn the flower fund for 
sick teachers, amounting to sixty dollars, 
over to the Welfare Committee. The vote 
was carried unanimously. The Committee, 
at that time, consisted of the nurse, a sen- 
ior girl who acted as her assistant, and a 
teacher who volunteered to outfit the chil- 
dren from used clothing that had been con- 
tributed. During the year this committee 
organized and carried out the job plan. Fif- 
ty-two pupils were employed around our 
school building. They were paid by having 
their needs fulfilled in food, clothing, and 
an occasional bit of recreation. 

This experiment was so satisfactory that 
the following year, 1931-1932, the work was 
continued. Another teacher, who volunteered 
her services, assumed the burden of finding 
jobs around school, checking on satisfaction 
rendered, and in handing out daily the tok- 
ens for the earned lunches. These tokens 
resemble a quarter in size, shape, and color 
so that the child is less conspicuous when 
handing one of them to the cashier. Each 
token buys a warm, well-balanced lunch and 
is numbered so that the child gets the same 
token daily; this makes it less difficult to 
trace tokens which are lost. 

In the year 1931-1932, $848.07 was placed 
at the disposal of this faculty committee 
for relief work, $475 of which was donated 
by the faculty. The remainder was raised 
by school plays, parties, and by individual 
and club donations both within and with- 
out the school. Two hundred and fifty-three 
children were helped in various ways from 
this fund. Ninety-five children were given 
noon lunches; sixty-five were served milk 
at ten o’clock; twenty were provided with 
shoes ; thirteen with glasses ; and seven were 
given dental care. All relief work was car- 
ried on in close codperation with the Child 
Benefit Association, sponsored by the Board 
of Education, to prevent duplication of ef- 
fort. Each organization sent a notation to 
the other when any assistance had been 
given to any child attending Libbey. 








Money from our relief fund does not 
pass directly into the hands of the pupils. 
The Bureau serves as middleman between 
the child and his needs. We refer the child 
to the proper place to get the services he 
needs. The bill is then sent to our Bureau 
for payment. The child, in turn, works in 
some capacity about the school building on 
the basis of twenty-five cents per hour. 

The Board of Education has provided 
glasses for pupils at five dollars per pair, 
including the services of oculists of high pro- 
fessional standing. The bills for these serv- 
ices are sent to our Bureau and paid by our 
treasurer. Sometimes the child works to pay 
for the full amount. Again his family feels 
that it can pay part and we allow the child 
to work for the remainder. Our aim is to 
fit the child with glasses, as early as pos- 
sible, so that he may be better able to com- 
pete with his fellow students. If the par- 
ents desire to pay a part of the bill, we give 
them all the time they want. They may pay 
as little as five cents a week until the ac- 
count is settled. 

Dental cases, where there is evidence of 
good attention having been given until the 
economic depression, are referred to a den- 
tist who does the work at cost, providing 
the child’s dentist cannot take care of him. 
Free clinics are so rushed that they can do 
extractions only, at the present time. 

Occasionally children are found who need 
mental stimulus and recreation especially. 
These cases are referred to school organiza- 
tions such as the Friendship Club. The child 
is allowed to pay for his membership fee 
by work. A rule has been passed that a 
child who is financially unable to pay his 
fee need not pay. Few children have ever 
taken advantage of this rule, but children 
do jump at the chance of being able to work 
to pay for their dues. 

At ten o’clock daily—our conference hour 
—those who need this particular type of 
help are sent to the cafeteria, where, under 
the supervision of the home-economics 
teachers, with the codperation of our cafe- 
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teria manager, refreshments are served by 
student help. These refreshments consist of 
one-half pint of milk (donated by a city 
dairy), an orange or an apple, a wafer, and 
a piece of candy. This lunch is especially 
for underweight children who get only 
canned milk in city baskets or for those who 
have a tubercular background. 

For those who can bring a part of their 
lunch we provide a bowl of hot soup, hot 
cocoa, or milk at the noon hour. For those 
in extreme need or for the child that we 
feel would benefit greatly, we provide a 
warm, balanced lunch. This is where the 
token is used. This lunch is also available 
at ten cents to those who have something 
to spend but who must watch the pennies, 
The following is a sample menu: a large 
chopped-vegetable sandwich with mayon- 
naise, spaghetti with chopped meat and to- 
matoes, orange custard, and one-half pint 
of milk. The menu varies daily but is al- 
ways tasty, nourishing, and daintily served. 

Our experiment in the employment of 
students during the years 1930-1931 and 
1931-1932 was so gratifying that, in the face 
of the great present need, our present per- 
sonnel of faculty on the Welfare Commit- 
tee has increased to eight. The nurse in- 
terviews and investigates all cases. She re- 
fers them to the proper agencies to fill their 
needs, as well as to the teachers in charge 
of employment. Suitable blanks have been 
prepared by the activities director for each 
member of the bureau. These accelerate 
service and reduce the nurse’s efforts to get 
results to the minimum. 

All of the faculty are on the alert for 
children who seem to need help. The names 
of these children are sent to the nurse, who, 
in turn, sends for them during their study 
hours in so far as possible. Social-service 
workers and parents also refer cases to the 
nurse. In interviewing these children the 
nurse shows only a friendly interest. Lead- 
ing questions are: “Where do you live? Do 
you rent or own your home? Do you have 
brothers and sisters?” and, “Is your father 
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employed?” Each child is made to feel that 
his confidences are safe and that the nurse’s 
only interest is to help. Occasionally no 
financial adjustment is necessary, but in 
these cases the teacher who referred the 
child to the nurse often says, “What did 
you do to that boy? He has changed. His 
attitude has improved and he is so much 
neater.” The answer is, “Merely friendly 
and helpful interest.” Often this interest 
shown by one apart from his regular teach- 
ers brings quicker results in attitudes and 
behavior. This is especially true if the in- 
terviewer touches a key being emphasized 
by the child’s own teacher, as she probably 
throws a slightly different light upon the 
matter. 

The teacher in charge of employment 
meets the child on the same basis as a fu- 
ture employer. The nurse always urges the 
child to look his best when seeking this em- 
ployment and to put his best foot forward. 
The employment manager lists the child’s 
abilities and preferences and refers him to 
the department that wants workers. She 
canvasses various teachers and departments 
for jobs. She keeps tab on employees. Their 
attitude in the classroom is checked. Their 
dependability, thoroughness, honesty, and 
courtesy are watched carefully. The per- 
sonal traits that will better fit these children 
to fill positions of greater responsibilities 
later in life are stressed. 

One teacher keeps all records and makes 
frequent reports for the benefit of the fac- 
ulty so that their interest in aiding our cause 
may not wane. She handles all money, gives 
receipts for donations, and pays bills. She 
supervises three girls who volunteer their 
services and give out the food tokens each 
morning before school. 

Another teacher who has much charm of 
personality, as well as good taste and judg- 
ment, is in charge of our Clothes Shop. This 
consists of a tiny room outfitted with a mir- 
ror, a clothes rack (made by the manual- 
training department) for displaying coats 
and dresses, and cabinets (donated by the 
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Board of Education) for shoes and under- 
wear. Here used garments are assembled and 
are cleaned gratis by a dry-cleaning estab- 
lishment. New garments are bought when 
there is an emergency. The Board of Edu- 
cation, which sponsors a Child Benefit As- 
sociation for all school children of the city, 
gives us the privilege of sending to them, 
on Saturday morning of each week, five 
children to be outfitted with clothing. These 
children also work for us to pay for this 
clothing. If our quota is filled and we have 
a child who needs some article of clothing 
badly, we sometimes use money from our 
fund to provide it if we do not have the 
article in our used department. The teacher 
in charge of the Clothes Shop meets the 
children referred to her at a stated time each 
day. She sizes up the children, learns their 
needs, and sells them garments that are as 
suitable and as becoming as possible. She 
discusses with them methods of remodel- 
ing. Sometimes she refers them to the home- 
economics teachers who either oversee the 
child as she remodels the garment, or as- 
sign it to a home-economics student as a 
problem in renovating. Sometimes pupils 
exchange garments which they have out- 
grown for those which they can now wear. 

Much of our clothing comes from our 
own students. Admission to certain activi- 
ties is occasionally given in return for ar- 
ticles of clothing. Teachers and their friends 
also contribute to our Clothes Shop. Each 
article purchased by the child is paid for 
by the purchaser in terms of work on the 
basis of twenty-five cents per hour, The 
number of hours required to pay is decided 
by the teacher in charge of the Clothes 
Shop. The transfer of clothing for work is 
always on a strictly dignified and business- 
like basis. As a result of this teacher’s per- 
sonality, as well as of our system of em- 
ployment, children feel a just pride in be- 
ing able to help themselves and their family. 
Their poise and self-assurance are doubled 
when they feel that they look well. Scholar- 
ship often improves. These children cease 
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to be disciplinary problems around school. 
To see their shoulders straighten and the 
look of pride come into their faces as they 
see how neat they look is most affecting. 

One teacher, a genius for finding the right 
style at the right price, shops for new arti- 
cles of clothing when necessary. In May 
1932 we outfitted four senior boys for com- 
mencement. Ten senior girls were provided 
with material from which they made their 
own dresses and undergarments for gradua- 
tion. 

At first the jobs around the school build- 
ing were difficult to find. As the pupils needs 
have grown, so, evidently, have the desires 
of teachers for helpers increased, for at the 
present writing we have one hundred and 
sixty-two pupils employed in one capacity 
or another in our school. Some lower win- 
dows, turn out the lights, and close the doors 
of individual teachers’ rooms after school. 
Others make teachers’ rooms neat either be- 
fore or after school. Others patrol the halls 
and school grounds for paper that has been 
accidentally dropped. This teaches a prin- 
ciple of good citizenship to the pupil who 
does the work as well as to the one who 
sees him stoop to pick up papers, which, if 
left lying about, would mar the beauty and 
neatness of school property. The children 
help, too, in carrying books and supplies for 
traveling teachers. They assist crippled chil- 
dren to get about. Some help in typing and 
in certain types of paper checking. Others 
work in the cafeteria. They make salads and 
sandwiches, serve food, scrape and wash 
dishes, polish silver, trays, and glasses. They 
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sweep, dust, and rearrange tables and chairs, 
In the school laundry they help sort cloth- 
ing and assist in the general washing and 
ironing processes. These children work be- 
fore or after school, during conference hour, 
or during their study hours. 


At the present time our problems are . 


great. Many of our families who have been 
just holding on or getting by are at the 
end of their resources. It takes courage and 
fortitude to face unemployment and want 
for years, especially when one has enjoyed 
better days. When I see the pluck and un- 
complaining spirit of these much maligned 
members of the present generation, my hat 
goes off to them and in my heart I know 
that here is the material from which real 
Americans are made. 

By our employment plan we are able to 
take care of our own children in this time 
of stress. We relieve congestion at all wel- 
fare agencies. But what is best and most 
important, we save the child’s self-respect. 
Both pupils and parents are always most 
grateful. Teachers who were dubious about 
our employment plan in the beginning are 
now quite enthusiastic. At a time when the 
need is most pressing, we feel we are han- 
dling the situation in a creditable manner 
without making any one whom we are try- 
ing to benefit an object of charity. By help- 
ing the child to maintain his self-respect, 
by giving him honesi-to-goodness work— 
work which is beneficial to the educational 
system as a whole—we are helping him, as 
an individual, to prepare for the time when 
he will actually be faced with his life work. 
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How My Junior High School Helped Me 


Billy Pteffer 


Eprtor’s Nore: Billy Pfeffer of Dubuque, Iowa, 
sent this article to Jim Glass and he sent it on to 
us for publication. Billy seems to believe in the 
junior high school and when he becomes mayor of 
Dubuque, or Des Moines, or Tampa, he is sure to 
be a staunch friend of the schools. F. E. L. 


WISH to express my gratitude for my 

junior-high-school training. I am a boy 
fifteen years old. I believe myself to be a 
wide-awake red-blooded American boy— 
normal and healthy in every respect. I am 
only an average student, yet I realize the 
many opportunities that have been offered me 
towards obtaining an education. I realize 
what the school of today offers me and I 
am trying to get the most out of it. 

My object in writing this short article is 
to prove, by means of my personal experi- 
ences, that the junior high school today is 
really worth while. I am not saying that I 
do not appreciate the preliminary education 
I received in the grade school. I do, and I 
thank the grade school that gave me a firm 
foundation on which to build, but my ob- 
ject here is to explain my attitude to the 
junior high school after completing three 
years of work in the Jefferson Junior High 
School in my home town, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Because of the fact that the grade school 
I attended offered only regular subjects and 
a smattering of unsupervised athletics, I 
found it rather dull. Three years ago I en- 
tered the junior high school. Boundless op- 
portunities that heretofore had been totally 
unknown to me suddenly unfolded them- 
selves. I came to life! Here was the chance 
for which I longed—to get into and do some- 
thing besides my regular everyday subjects. 
literally threw myself into this new school 
life. 

Here I found that sympathetic teachers 
believe that every person has a talent of 
some kind or another and that an outlet for 


self-expression should be found for this 
talent. I have always been interested in dra- 
matics, debating, and speaking of any sort 
and it was in this field that I found my real 
self. I found that the junior high school of- 
fered a wide field for a person to exercise 
and improve any talent, whether it was ath- 
letics, dramatics, music, speaking, or debat- 
ing. 

Although some of these activities were 
extracurricular, much of this work was done 
in a two-hour-a-week class known as citi- 
zenship. In this class we were taught things 
concerning government and the United 
States Constitution which necessarily in- 
volved talks and debates. However, as we 
progressed farther in the course, I found 
that another underlying objective was to 
teach self-responsibility. Each person was 
frequently requested to shoulder certain re- 
sponsibilities. It seems almost as if I re- 
ceived more than my share, and today, out 
of the junior high school and into a senior 
high school where every one is more or less 
“on his own hook,” I am thankful for the 
practical experience I received at Jeff- 
erson. 

Not long after I entered the school I be- 
came chairman of my class. To maintain 
a good class standing with a good class code 
of morals, and to see that suitable worth- 
while programs were arranged and pre- 
sented at each meeting of the class was a 
great responsibility. Later, having won my 
preliminary medals through successful ven- 
tures, I was given charge of a play to be 
presented on a set date. Here, again, to se- 
lect a cast and produce a successful play was 
a responsibility. With excellent codperation 
of the cast and long hard hours of work the 
play was successfully presented. To be re- 
sponsible for a class and to produce a play 
for public entertainment were only two of 
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the many assignments that I had to fulfill. 

Another thing which we who took advan- 
tage of these opportunities will some day 
be thankful for is the fact that we learned 
to do individual norimandatory work. Be- 
sides our regular work we were allowed to 
do and present in our citizenship classes any 
type of project that might correlate with 
some other school subject. 

For example, I built a large mechanical 
board of clocks, pendulums, and lights 
which demonstrated problems of crime, 
governmental activities, fire losses, prevent- 
able deaths, education, and accidents, which 
correlated with my civics work. I was asked 
to present my project at a P.T.A. meeting, 
a Lion’s Club Luncheon, and before the So- 
cial Science Round Table at the Northeast 
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Iowa Teachers Convention. I mention this 
to show that individual ideas properly 
worked out gain recognition for the stu- 
dent and show to him the worth of self- 
application. 

I hope I have in these brief paragraphs 
made clear my gratitude to the junior high 
school for giving me what it did. To sum 
it up: I found an outlet for self-expression 
which some day may provide a vocation for 
me. I learned to do individual nonmandatory 
work which served to broaden my mind in 
many different channels, and to assume re- 
sponsibility and fulfill obligations entrusted 
me. 

The junior high school is doing its job 
if it does for other students what it has 
done for me. 
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Scholarship and Fundamentals 


Ross N. Young 


Eprtor’s Note: Afier reading this article a few 
times I almost suspected Mr. Young of being the 
least bit sarcastic, but then I should not like to ac- 
cuse him unjustly. What do you think? Mr. Young 
is principal of the Marshall High School in Min- 
neapolis. F. E. L. 


E INTELLECTUALS must preserve the 
W vncient standards of scholarship. No 
longer should we accept peacefully the dan- 
gerous encroachments of the new things in 
education. We must avoid the dangerous 
doctrine that children should do the work 
they like, that they should make choices, 
that they be given responsibility. The schools 
of the good old days were good enough for 
our fathers. They should be good enough 
for us. Again, we protest the attendance at 
school by the mentally unfit. Too many al- 
leged students are in high school when they 
should be at work. They never can hope to 
meet our standards. Many reforms are 
needed. Perhaps it would be better to say 
that we need to return to the old standards. 
Two examples can be given, golf and piano 
playing. 

The moderns have some insane ideas 
about learning to play golf. There is a lack 
of sound educational principles. Those who 
teach the game seem to think of nothing but 
practice, practice, practice. Players actually 
are allowed to play match games before they 
understand the history, background, and 
principles of the game. We protest this dan- 
gerous modern innovation. If individuals 
really wish to learn the game, let them study 
its history; read the biographies of great 
golfers; know something about the use of 
tubber, leather, steel, and hickory; and, 
above all, study about the game. Certainly, 
there must be something written in books 
which will help every golfer to learn to ap- 
preciate the game. 


Even more discouraging is the stubborn 
insistence of piano teachers upon regular 
and continual practice. This narrow and 
utilitarian position affords a cheap vocation- 
al satisfaction and destroys real culture. It 
is difficult for a true follower of the good 
old methods to understand such heresy. In 
the first place, the pupil should know some- 
thing of mahogany, its habitat, its use, its 
history. The story of piano wire should be 
studied from the taking of iron ore from the 
mine to the finishing of the final product. 
Think of the broadening influence of going 
to the library and reading about elephants 
and ivory! It is hoped that some pioneer 
pianist may yet go to Africa to study the 
elephants and their manner of living. Con- 
trast this broad cultural attitude with the 
plan of spending daily hours in piano prac- 
tice. Another good plan would be the making 
of a model piano. If the materials were not 
available, the model could be made in plas- 
ter. Above all, the potential pianist must 
learn to play his instrument by reading about 
the great musicians. 

Here, then, are two fields of education 
which should be broadened. We have not 
referred to the great power of the inspir- 
ing teacher. A golf teacher who is really 
equipped to teach should have had lessons 
in dramatics and public speaking. This cer- 
tainly would make the instruction more val- 
uable. The instructor and pupil could sit on 
opposite ends of a log while the instructor 
fired the imagination of the pupil by his 
reading and his descriptions. He might then 
well address the pupil (not the golf ball) 
and make some such statement as this, “To- 
day you will do your best. You must do 
your very best or I shall be displeased. I 
cannot keep you as a golf pupil unless you 
are prepared to spend long hours of study. 
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Today you must shoot 95. Next week you 
will make a score of 90. I shall then inspire 
you to make an 85. If you do your assigned 
readings and listen to me, you shall yet 
break 80. It is only a matter of study, in- 
spiration, and culture. If you are not then 
satisfied, we shall give you some advanced 
work in mathematics. If you will really dis- 


cipline your mind, you can shoot golf with 
the best.” 

All this can be said so easily that a scholar 
wonders why it has not been done before, 
It is high time that the guardians of a truly 
cultural education become more militant and 
insist that these crazy modern schools go 
back to the fundamentals of scholarship. 
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A Foreign-Language Program 


Robert W. Frederick 
Virginia B. Smith 


Eprror’s Note: The social-language course in the 
Milne Junior High School of the New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany, is described by two 
members of the staff. They reproduce a typical 
conversation in the hope that their position may 
be made clear. F. E. L. 


Visttor: Mr. Principal, I am Miss Lingua 
in charge of the language work in the 
junior high school of Shrevesville. We 
are entering on a program of reor- 
ganization of our foreign-language 
work. I should like to get some of your 
ideas with respect to the aims, or- 
ganization, and administration of your 
program. 


PrinciPaAL: There can be no doubt that the 
language situation in the secondary 
schools generally is in need of reor- 
ganization on a basis compatible with 
our modern social philosophy of edu- 
cation and the changed character of 
the school population. Have you been 
troubled with considerable numbers 
of pupils who have not the ability to 
master traditional languages, with pu- 
pils who find them boring, with com- 
plaints by the senior-high-school pu- 
pils that the junior school failed to 
prepare them for advanced work? 


Visitor: Yes; in addition we have not been 
able to make up our own minds as to 
what should go into the junior lan- 
guage program. Let me ask you some 
specific questions. 


PrinciPaL: Certainly; go right ahead. I'll 
do my best. 


Visitor: What do you think should be con- 
sidered the real objectives or accom- 
plishments of junior-high-school lan- 
guage? 


PRINCIPAL: The major educative value of 
language in the junior high school 
should be exploratory in character. 
All pupils should be taken upon a high 
tower of Babel and shown the social 
significance of language as a means 
of intercourse, as a thing of beauty, 
as a conditioner of progress. Lan- 
guage is as important as science or 
even as social studies. It is more basic 
than either. It should, therefore, be 
appreciated by all pupils. That is, pu- 
pils should be made language-con- 
scious. This we call a terminal value. 

Then, incidental to the main theme, 
the language course should be broadly 
preparatory for advanced work. This 
is not specific preparation but general. 
The usual guidance value should also 
be secured. A unit on the topic 
“Should I Study a Foreign Lan- 
guage?” will help to secure this guid- 
ance value. 


Visitor: This language, then, should be re- 
quired of all. 


PRINCIPAL: Certainly, in the seventh grade, 
just as science and social studies are 
required of all pupils. Remember, 
however, that the preparatory value 
is an incidental outcome of the ex- 
ploratory work except in the latter 
half of the eighth grade. We like to 
feel that pupils could stop the seventh- 
or eighth-grade work at the end of 
any week and that all they had learned 
would still be of value. 


Visitor: Do you mean to say you require 
general language in the seventh 
grade? 
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PRINCIPAL: We require language but not 
general language. We feel as do most 
people that a course made up of six 
weeks of Latin, six weeks of French, 
etc., is worse than useless. 


Visitor: Is this required language Latin or 
French with emphasis on general 
value? 


PrincipaL: No, we require a course which 
we call social language. 


Vis1ToR: I have not heard of such a course. 
What topics does it cover? 


PrincipaL: As we have it organized, it 
meets two periods per week for the 
latter half of the seventh and the first 
half of the eighth year. It is organ- 
ized on the unit plan. Some of the 
units are: “The Voice Box,” “By 
Their Speech You Shall Know Them” 
(dialects), “Language Abbreviations,” 
“The Alphabet,” “The Kinship of 
All Language,” “The Romance of 
Words,” “Should I Study a Foreign 
Language?” “Language Mechanism.” 


Visitor: What method do you use? 


PrInciPAL: Of course, it varies from unit 
to unit. In general, the modern topic, 
activities, discussion, or opportunistic 
method is employed. The children read 
about the topic, look up new words, 
discuss the problem questions, and 
work on the activities selected. This 
material we are using in mimeo- 
graphed form. 


Visitor : How do you mark? 


PrinciPaL: No one fails. In general we try 
to mark on the basis of interest in the 
course and attitudes towards language. 
We are in the process of developing 
objective measures of these two 
things. Right now all the marking is 
subjective. In fact, the pupils partici- 
pate in the marking. 


Visitor: Where in the world did you find 
teachers able to handle such a course? 


PrincipaL: As you know our school is the 
laboratory school of the New York 
State College for Teachers. It is a six- 
year junior and senior high school, 
This social language course is taught 
by seniors of the college for practice- 
teaching credit with only the usual 
amount of supervision. We developed 
the units, however, before the course 
began. As a matter of fact, we and 
the student teachers as well as the 
pupils have learned a great deal about 
language since we began the course, 
The pupils are fascinated with the 
study. All that is needed is a person 
who knows one or two languages and 
has an interest in language and in 
boys and girls. We are thinking of re- 
quiring a course in philology which 
is now offered in the college. 


Visitor: Would this social language course 
tend to increase or decrease the enroll- 
ment in advanced courses ? 


PRINCIPAL: It would tend to make the 
choice of a curriculum a more intel- 
ligent choice on the part of the pupil. 
In schools where there is almost a 
universal election of foreign language 
it would limit that election to those 
who showed interest and ability in 
language. This decrease should be in 
accord with the desires of teachers of 
foreign language. 


Visitor: Would you include any sample 
language lessons? 


PRINCIPAL: Yes, towards the end of the 
course. The languages given would 
vary according to the offering of the 
school. It should be kept in mind that 
this is a dangerous procedure, for it 
is almost impossible to give a good pic- 
ture of what language study is really 
like. 
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Visitor: Is there a syllabus for such a 
course? 


PRINCIPAL : Not at present. There is a grow- 
ing interest in a basic language course. 
A syllabus that left enough scope for 
the individual teacher’s initiative and 
for the varying needs of different 
school situations might be very useful. 


Visitor: Has such a course ever been tried? 


PrINcIPAL: Yes, in our own school, the 
Milne Junior High School, the train- 
ing school of New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers. We are finding that 
the course fills a definite need and the 
pupils like it tremendously. 


Visitor: Is this course apt to kill interest 
in language? 


PrinciPAL: Not if the course is taught well 
and administered with some sympa- 
thetic understanding of children’s in- 
terests and nature. It should, on the 
other hand, give to all pupils a broader 
understanding of language as one of 
man’s greatest achievements, and it 
should lay the foundation for a more 
intelligent and sympathetic under- 
standing of language in those who will 
continue its study. 

There is less danger of killing in- 
terest in language here than in the for- 
mal language courses which of neces- 
sity overemphasize the memorization 
of grammar. 


Visitor: How frankly can you discuss the 
mental ability required for success in 
language study? 


PRINCIPAL: There is every reason why the 
requisites for study of a foreign lan- 
guage should be frankly discussed 
with the child. In the unit on “Should 
I Study a Foreign Language?” he will 
be given such instructions as these: 
“If your marks in English are good, 
if you are interested in words, and 


if you have liked this course in social 
language, you will probably be suc- 
cessful in the study of a foreign lan- 
guage. If your marks in English and 
in this course have been low, you 
should consult with your teacher be- 
fore electing a foreign language.” 


Visitor: What real knowledge of one lan- 
guage is acquired? 


PRINCIPAL: Very little. There will be a gen- 
eral acquaintance with some of the 
broader aspects of language and 
enough introduction to specific lan- 
guages to give the child a taste of what 
he will learn later. The values for 
those who will continue the study of 
a foreign language are general prep- 
aratory values, not specific prepara- 
tion. 


Visitor : How do you mark? 


PrincipaL: A progressive mark of 70 
which carries with it an implication, 
which is clearly stated to administra- 
tive officers and parents, that the child 
receiving this mark shall not continue 
in ninth-grade foreign language. A 
mark of 80 per cent or more passes 
the child into ninth-grade foreign lan- 
guage. 


Visitor: What comes after this social lan- 
guage course? 


Principat: Regular French or Latin or no 
language. These courses are very 
much like the ordinary courses except 
that more general or supplementary 
material is included. These courses 
meet five periods per week for one 
semester. 


Visitor: Are these eighth-grade courses 
preparing for senior-high-school or 
ninth-year study? 


PRINCIPAL: Partly, yes. About three fifths 
of the work is general culture in char- 
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acter that is only indirectly prepara- 
tory. The rest of the work is definite- 
ly vocabulary, declension, syntax, 
translation. 


Visitor: What method of teaching is used? 


PRINCIPAL: In modern languages, a modi- 


fied direct method; in Latin, some use 
of oral Latin. In all languages, use of 
approved junior-high-school classroom 
procedures, with especial emphasis on 
directed study and extensive use of 
projects. 


Visitor: What text do you use? 


PrincrpaL: There are now texts for foreign 


language which are easily adapted to 
the needs of an eighth-grade class, 
For at least six weeks, the class in a 
modern language could most profit- 
ably proceed without a text. 


Visitor: What after this course? 


PRINCIPAL: Regular college preparatory 


languages. A modified Caesar course 
for a general school diploma and a 
three-year course in conversational 
and reading French should be serious- 
ly considered for the senior high 
school. 
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Psychiatry and the Junior High School 


Frederick L. Patry 


Eprtor’s Note: Jn the following article Dr. Patry, 
of the State Department of Education of the State 
of New York, offers urgent reasons for the aban- 
donment of “certain traditions which have no re- 
lation to existing social realities,” and the active 
promotion of a program that will include intelligent 
diagnosis of individual needs and provision for ful- 
filling them. A. D. W. 


Department of Superintendence of the 

National Education Association some 
time ago, remarked that “Unless and until 
we permit or rather encourage the schools 
to abandon certain traditions which have 
no relation to existing social realities, our 
thinking in matters of the greatest public 
concern will continue to be thoroughly stupid 
and our leaders will be such only in the sense 
in which the blind lead the blind. . . . One of 
the functions of education is to equip in- 
dividuals to take an active concern in better- 
ing conditions. Our schools have failed no- 
tably and lamentably in that regard. It is 
‘unpatriotic’ to point out or even to admit 
that there are any weak spots in our institu- 
tions and habits and to suggest that there are 
matters in which we might learn from others. 
There has been a heavy pall of ‘hush-hush’ 
imposed upon teachers, and the easy way for 
them, the way of inertia has been to become 
‘yes’ men and women. . . . We believe one 
thing in words and to a considerable extent 
in sentiment. We believe another in our 
deeds. The split prevents the older traditions 
from giving us guidance, while they retain 
enough hold on peopie’s minds so that they 
are not replaced by any other collective 
ideas.” 

Thus Professor Dewey, our contemporary 
who has done more to mold present meth- 
ods and thought in education than any other 
single person, brings to our attention a con- 
dition of affairs in education which has 


Jo DEWEY, addressing a session of the 


grown with cumulative effect during the past 
and present generation. It has been partly 
responsible for such “other” helps than ex- 
isted in traditional education, and perhaps 
made it possible for such sharing of respon- 
sibility in educational problems as my pro- 
fession can offer. In this connection may I 
quote part of a personal communication I 
recently received from a leader among lead- 
ers in education, a man blessed with pre- 
vision and critical common sense, I refer to 
Herbert S. Weet, Superintendent of Schools, 
Rochester, N.Y. To quote, “We have long 
used the psychiatrist and we regard him as 
one of the indispensable factors in our school 
system. These are the days when a multitude 
of forces are making for a return to the re- 
stricted lines of academic learning. This is a 
million miles from the conception that it is 
the business of a school system to find the 
causes that lie back of the failure of every 
child to make not simply normal progress in 
the curriculum, but to make wholesome de- 
velopment in a recognition of ability to meet 
his obligations to society, and then to remedy 
these causes in so far as it is humanly pos- 
sible to do so. If we accept this proposition 
then we must have means of diagnosis and 
the psychiatrist is one of the most valuable 
of these means. We may swing back for a 
time but I believe that we have gone too far 
in this sounder conception of education to 
admit more than a temporary setback.” 

Granted that the psychiatrist is needed, 
thrust upon, welcomed to, or tolerated by our 
educational systems, what has he to contrib- 
ute to methods in the junior high school? 
What has he to assuage such remarks as 
those made by Professor William H. Burn- 
ham, to wit, “It is a grave reflection upon the 
schools that so many of their graduates have 
to be reéducated in the sanitarium or the hos- 
pital.” 
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Being a former graduate of a professional 
school of pedagogy, I feel like one returning 
to the educational fold with a myriad of im- 
pressions and experiences gained through 
exploring regions relatively untraveled by 
the vast majority of formal educators. Such 
training and experience, I feel, enriches one’s 
perspective and philosophy of education. It 
is my intention to sketch in broad strokes 
some of these impressions in so far as they 
may have a bearing on methods from the 
mental health angle. In this connection I am 
reminded of a statement credited to M. P. 
Follet : “It is not a knowledge of his specialty 
which makes an expert of service to society, 
but his insight into the relation of his spe- 
cialty to the whole.” 

We do not claim omniscience, nor do we 
ever expect to find a perfect education sys- 
tem. Any remarks of a critical nature are 
not to be construed as harpings on defi- 
ciencies, but rather to lend support to con- 
structive elements in various problems which 
they force upon us. Your virtues and lauda- 
tory accomplishments would fill volumes. It 
is too often forgotten that these would more 
than balance the ledger on the positive side. 
Rather than be criticized, educators are to be 
congratulated on their excellent programs 
and open-mindedness in view of traditional 
tendencies and innumerable cross and under 
currents which so often shackle forward 
movements in short-term periods of time. 

What is the meaning and significance of 
method ? We learn in psychology that general 
method means to the teacher an ability to 
control the learning process in such a way 
that the children shall gain a desired control 
over the new experience forming the subject 
matter of any learning process. It involves 
the optimum methods of arranging and con- 
trolling of opportunities in the learning proc- 
ess to the end that the pupils will gain ade- 
quate or desired knowledges, skills, and right 
social attitudes, feelings, ideals, and habits. 

You will notice that I said “optimum 
methods.” The day will probably never come 
when any one person will so deceive himself 


as to claim that there is only one best meth- 
od, only one road leading to exclusive sal- 
vation. Although human nature has changed 
relatively little in the past three thousand 
years, the man-made environmental con- 
ditions in which we live are ever presenting 
different fronts and that of a serrated char- 
acter. Method must fit the facts of the ex- 
isting order of things in the here and now, 

As is the case when some one comes to 
the psychiatrist because he wishes help or is 
in trouble, so in methods we may start from 
the problem or “complaint problem.” The 
subsequent steps of the learning process have 
been traditionally regarded as selecting activ- 
ity, relating activity, and expression. In con- 
trast to this, the method of psychobiology at- 
tacks the complaint problem by (1) accurate- 
ly observing and recording the facts, (2) the 
conditions under which they arise, (3) the 
factors entering into them, (4) the results, 
(5) the modifiable and relatively unmodifi- 
able factors, and (6) the reaction of the “ex- 
periment of nature” to controlled tests. Thus 
it is apparent that method in education and 
psychobiology have features in common. 

It is not my purpose or function to elabo- 
rate on various devices or types of methodol- 
ogy such as the lecture, textbook, developing, 
objective, illustrative, or project methods 
and the diversified motivation stratagems, 
except where mental-health interests or prob- 
lems may be involved. But it is my purpose 
to point out certain trends or practices in 
methodology in its wider connotations which 
seem to interfere with or contribute to 
health, happiness, efficiency, and social adap- 
tation—the pabulum upon which mental hy- 
giene feeds. 

In the first place it is important that we 
who codperate in the field of education em- 
brace a common philosophy, or at least have 
some pro tem unanimity of opinion concern- 
ing purposes and general objectives. On 
these our methodology largely depend. Per- 
haps the most fundamental determining ten- 
dency is our philosophical conception of the 
education problem and opportunities. In- 
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deed, the vast majority of our difficulties 
would soon melt away if the more highly dis- 
criminatory philosophical tenets were first 
modified, and especially their more basic 
foundations, the instinctive emotional atti- 
tudes and feelings. It has been truly said that 


the education of a country is determined by ’ 


its philosophy and beliefs; that no educa- 
tional system can rise higher than the phi- 
losophy from which it springs. 

Here again we must not rigidly mold into 
proclaiming the one and only true philosophy 
of education. As has been indicated, this 
must be ever changing to meet the constantly 
altering facts and vicissitudes of life. In 
medicine and school administration, text- 
books five or ten years old are often in many 
respects out of date and fail to meet present- 
day needs and practices. But for economic, 
efficiency, and health reasons we should 
agree upon and espouse a common philos- 
ophy in order to prevent wastage of time 
and energy through reduplication and inef- 
fective dispersion of attack. We must keep 
to the front a healthy pluralism, meliorism, 
and heuristic attitude in conjunction with a 
critical and trained common sense which util- 
izes helps from all sources and viewpoints— 
be they aristocratic, democratic, civic, cul- 
tural, utilitarian, psychological, individual- 
istic, or eclectic. 

A benevolent democracy, which means you 
and I and our forbears, has formulated the 
present American philosophy of education; 
namely, equal opportunities for all to the 
maximum of the individual’s capacity to 
profit froin them. This has wide implications 
and responsibilities which have not been 
sufficiently realized, accepted, or fully em- 
braced to the point of bending every effort to 
make them actualities. Too often we have 
soft-peddled our opportunities or deliberate- 
ly shirked them. I am aware that I am not 
imparting any new information to you. Yet 
in order to crystallize our problem, permit 
me to elaborate on what I consider the focal 


points of obligation in our present phi- 
losophy : 
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1. As far as possible we must shape the 
school program and facilities to all school- 
age children lying on the curve of distribu- 
tion, with the exception of the more severe 
forms of mental and physical defect which 
can only be educated in special institutions 
or hospitals. Educators must realize that cer- 
tain grist brought to the school mill cannot 
be ground with their present machinery. 
Misplaced sentiment and parental and other 
influences should not cause us to permit such 
children to occupy seats in public schools 
when justice to themselves and to their fel- 
lows demands that they be given the ade- 
quite educational facilities which only cer- 
tain institutions can give. On the other hand, 
the average schoolman has hardly begun to 
appreciate the magnitude and importance of 
providing special educational facilities for 
the various types of atypical children who 
must remain in our school confines. Profes- 
sor G. L. Hilleboe has recently reported a 
survey involving several States and cities to 
the effect that 11 per cent of the school popu- 
lation deviates so markedly as to make pro- 
vision for its education necessary in special 
classes. Forty-six per cent of the school 
population requires remedial treatment in 
regular classes because of deviations. Less 
than 40 per cent of atypical children in 
eighteen cities and three States were being 
especially provided for. 

This recognition of individual differences 
in biological, intellectual, and temperamental 
equipment must be faced and, as soon as 
possible, met by special facilities and ade- 
quately trained personnel. The cry often 
is raised that such expenditure is unwar- 
ranted, is not borne out by the facts. Special 
facilities not only prevent wasteful repetition 
of classes without the pupil gaining in 
knowledges and skills, but also prevents a 
very costly community load in adult life. To 
no small degree are our occupational misfits, 
chronic dependents, court frequenters, de- 
linquents, and patients in psychopathic insti- 
tutions the results of inadequate school train- 
ing opportunities. A relatively small percent- 
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age of the $2,500,000,000 the United States 
spends ten months of each year for public 
education would be required to make special 
provisions for the deviates. This would not 
only reflect in ultimately reducing the total 
expenditure, but would also appreciably 
minimize the cost of suppressing crime which 
amounts to over one billion dollars annually. 
Moreover, the creation of special branches of 
education other than the traditional academic 
type, such as that given in prevocational and 
vocational schools, would do much to retain 
profitably those deviates who are more or less 
manually or concrete minded. It has been 
estimated that 15 to 20 per cent of our boys 
and girls are leaving schools inadequately 
prepared for even the humblest occupations. 
Lack of such facilities largely contributes to 
the grounds for such remarks as those made 
by Superintendent P. L. Benezet after his 
survey of New York City schools; namely, 
“Everyday the junior high schools are losing 
hundreds of boys and girls because textbooks 
and subject matter are presented in a dry, 
repulsive, and uninteresting way.” It is gen- 
eral knowledge that about 60 per cent of 
those pupils who enter the first grade with- 
draw from school before they reach the 
eighth grade. Terman states that it is not un- 
common for one third to drop out without 
finishing first-year high school. These facts 
surely force every thinking person to realize 
the necessity of making special provisions 
for those more or less homogeneous groups 
of students who differ in intellectual capac- 
ity, bent, interest, and aptitude. Especially is 
this inescapable since the compulsory at- 
tendance in school has in many places been 
raised from 16 to 18 years of age. The facts 
of individual differences of pupil equipment 
in the biological, intellectual, and tempera- 
mental-emotional panels are the most out- 
standing challenge to school administrators. 

The educational menu and environmental 
factors must be so planned as to give the na- 
tive endowment of each pupil the maximum 
chance for constructive opportunities in the 
development and balancing of his assets, 


limitations, special abilities, aptitudes, and 
interests. Any educational program which 
falls short of keeping each pupil up to the 
best standards of performance of which he 
is capable is obviously inadequate. 

2. The school can no longer consider itself 
an insular possession of the community. It 
must grasp the opportunities and obligation 
of being an integral and most vital part, per- 
haps the hub, of community activities. The 
interests and welfare of school, home, and 
neighborhood are inextricably welded to- 
gether. We need to understand and appre- 
ciate the factors entering into extraschool 
strains on pupil adaptability as well as intra- 
mural elements. The whole child comes to 
school and not merely that part above his 
eyebrows. This implies facilities for division 
of labor in order to interpret the home and 
neighborhood to school, and school to home. 
Thus visiting teachers, educational and voca- 
tion guidance counselors, school nurses, and 
attendance officers fill a decided need. Of all 
these helps, however, I feel that the psychiat- 
ric social-service worker or visiting teacher 
is Our most pressing exigency. More thaa 
any other single agent she possesses the po- 
tential power for removing factors which 
militate against making as satisfactory as 
possible adjustment to school, and from the 
educational standpoint makes it her major 
objective to interpret behavior rather than 
merely judge it. 

3. “Health first, then wisdom” must ring 
with greater sincerity instead of mere lip 
service, if educators are to be taken seriously 
in placing this foremost among their cardinal 
objectives. One has merely to glance over an 
education department budget to realize the 
role of importance educators attach to pro- 
viding the best of health teaching and health 
service for its charges. The concepts and 
importance of health must be broadened. 
Mental health must be placed on at least 
equal basis with physical health, and both of 
chief moment in any educational program. 
Indeed it may truthfully be said that the only 
justification for the existence of the educator 
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is the extent to which pupil health, in the 
broader sense of the term, is promoted. Is it 
not only reasonable then that every school 
system shake itself out of the shell of tradi- 
tionalism and make health teaching and 
health service its first obligation in both 
monetary and quality of personnel consid- 
erations? Obviously those who know most 
about health and for centuries have made 
this their field of special study should 
chosen to direct this work. None other than 
a thoroughly qualified physician with profes- 
sional educational background should be 
chosen to direct this phase of education. 
Such placement of personnel where it rightly 
belongs will assure keeping our feet on the 
ground and narrowing the all too common 
hiatus between theory and practice. 

May I here bring for your consideration 
two concepts of health, in its broadest sense, 
which I am anxious for you to embrace. The 
first is that formulated by Dr. Lewellys 
Barker, emeritus professor of medicine, 
Johns Hopkins Hospital: “Human beings 
may be regarded as healthy when their reac- 
tions respond to their biological needs, when 
their powers of adaptation are congruous 
with the situations in which they find them- 
selves, when their behavior represents ade- 
quate responses to environmental stimuli, 
when their functional performance and en- 
durance are equal to the opportunities af- 
forded and the demands made upon them 
in the business of living.” The second con- 
cept is that of my former chief, Dr. Adolf 
Meyer, professor of psychiatry, Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital. It seems to clarify the mean- 
ing and significance of “mental health,” a 
concept which has baffled even those in the 
vanguard of educational leaders. It is as fol- 
lows: “What we call ‘mental health’ is the 
hanging together of all the various functions 
and activities with a sound flow of construc- 
tive and reactive imagination and fantasy 
life—a fantasy able to reach and use reality. 
Health has to show in the digestion of the 
past and in the anticipation of present ex- 
periences,” 


It becomes apparent that this wider con- 
ception of health not only concerns itself 
with internal mental and physical function- 
ings, but also the relation, adaptability, and 
reactivity of the individual to external or 
environmental factors. It drives home the 
fact that behavior is as vital a component of 
health as is health of behavior, and that mind 
and body cannot be separated since we react 
as a total unit. We regard mind as the in- 
dividual in action, the “you” or “I,” “they” 
or “we.” It thus becomes manifest that 
health has multifarious integrations and re- 
lationships. It may be considered as the 
measure of adjustment of an individual to 
himself and to his environment with a rea- 
sonable amount of satisfaction and happi- 
ness. 

With this general preamble, permit me to 
focus on a few of the specific problems with 
which junior high schools are forced to grap- 
ple. 

First of all, let us consider the pupil him- 
self for whom the school exists and which 
pledges itself to shape its facilities and pro- 
gram to fit various specifications of pupil 
needs. Much has been written about the tre- 
mendous importance of education and train- 
ing in the years one to six, and rightly so. 
But perhaps an almost equal strategic period 
are the plastic years from eleven to sixteen. 
This period of adolescence when profound 
psychobiological and physiological changes 
are permeating every tissue of his body, and 
thus tending to lower his stability and re- 
sistence, is fraught with many potential dan- 
gers of mismanagement. Life takes on a new 
complexion which to many may bring some 
bewilderment and floundering. It is a time 
when youth, emancipating from parental 
solicitude, needs, almost invites, the steadier, 
maturer protecting hand. The keynote of our 
efforts should be intelligent and sympathetic 
guidance nurtured by encouragement, 

friendship, and tolerance. 

To be more concrete, let us take a selective 
sampling of junior-high-school pupils which 
have come to the attention of the psychiatrist 
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and which may give rise to modifications of 
methods in shaping the school to their needs. 
During the past two years, my former 
superior officer, Dr. Esther L. Richards, as- 
sociate professor of psychiatry at the Henry 
Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, made a study in 
conjunction with Dr. Robert Seliger of 79 
junior-high-school pupils in two representa- 
tive institutions in Baltimore. The facts were 
briefly as follows: The complaint problem 
as offered by their various teachers pre- 
sented at least twenty-seven reasons for re- 
ferring them for psychiatric help. These in- 
cluded easy tearfulness, refusal to do home- 
work, irritability and grouchiness when criti- 
cized, falling asleep in school, laziness, inat- 
tentiveness, chronic truancy, peculiar sensa- 
tions in head interfering with thinking, in- 
ability to concentrate, stealing, boy crazy, 
hopelessly slow in school, doesn’t follow in- 
structions, trembles and is tearful or feels 
sick all over when called upon to recite, spells 
of weakness in stomach or throat, seclusive- 
ness to avoid teasing, defiance towards 
teachers, and so forth. You are all ac- 
quainted with this common garden variety of 
complaints. If you have carefully checked up 
on the reasons why pupils frequent the 
school hospital you will be surprised to find 
that a large number of these adolescents 
present bodily symptoms of diffuse aches 
and pains, peculiar sensations or weaknesses 
for which a thorough physical examination 
can discover no cause. The girl pupils are by 
far the larger number of such school hospital 
frequenters, a great many of their complaints 
being in connection with menstruation. Such 
complaints are preponderantly on the basis 
of body protests to mental conflicts, stresses 
and strains, anxieties, fears, anticipations, or 
worries. These are oftenest revealed after 
excesses of “the night before” or rior to or 
during formal examination or some other 
difficulty, real or imagined, for which the 
pupil is inadequately prepared to meet com- 
fortably or with a modicum of success. 
The facts of their biological organization 
showed that they possessed certain ingrained 


neuropathic constitutional traits. Chief 
among these were bed wetting, after the 
usual period, in 40 per cent, walking or 
talking in sleep, disposition to asthma, hives, 
and eczema, nail biting, temper tantrums, 
fussiness over food, and thumb sucking. 

Physical examination showed defects in 
12 per cent, among them being eyestrain, 
postencephalitis, hypothyroidism, chorei- 
form movements, gonorrhea, and epilepsy. 

Binet-Simon intelligence tests revealed 
that only 14 per cent were of normal or su- 
perior intelligence, the remaining 86 per cent 
being retarded—46 per cent under a mental 
age of 12 and 40 per cent of a mental age 
between 12 and 14. 

These facts forcibly bring home to us the 
kind of stuff our junior high schools have 
to handle. The following questions naturally 
suggest themselves, “How do they get 
there?” and “What is the best way of han- 
dling them after they arrive ?” 

We cannot blame the junior high school 
nor altogether the elementary school for the 
conglomeration of student material which 
the latter unloads at the former’s doors. Our 
school systems, in their struggle to uphold 
the present policy of equal opportunities for 
all, the maintenance of a high level of com- 
pulsory school age, without adequate facili- 
ties to meet the facts of individual differ- 
ences, find themselves struggling with a 
myriad of problem pupils. Room must be 
made for the hosts of new entrants. This 
results in promotions without “passing,” 
often on the basis of age, and size, or in 
response to misguided parental ambitions for 
their children, and occasionally teacher 
sentimentality which aimed to encourage. In 
the main the fault lies with school organiza- 
tion which “promotes” to clear the deck for 
others and to escape certain difficulties or 
annoyance from within or without the 
school. 

From the standpoint of devising melioris- 
tic methods in present problems from the 
mental health angle, may I catagorically 
enumerate the following suggestions, many 
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of which are by no means new to you, but 
seem to me of significance. 


A. SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE PUPIL 


1. Discovering as soon as possible each pupil's 


trainable material and capitalizing it. Group 
and individual intelligence are interpreted as 
merely one of many other factors to be evalu- 
ated. The whole child and his environmental 
and ingrained constitutional factors must be 
studied to ascertain adequately his assets and 
liabilities, modifiable and unmodifiable. Since 
we have no satisfactory tricks of technique or 
tapelines to estimate the more fundamental 
factors, such as temperamental endowment, 
emotional stability, specific abilities and dis- 
abilities, character and personality elements, 
habit patterns, ingrained or hereditary pro- 
clivities, physical fitness, ability or inability to 
stand the strains of life, specific talents, crea- 
tive ability or originality, and common sense, 
it is patent that we must cease fooling our- 
selves with the craze to tag test-identification 
symbols on to individuals. Common sense and 
experience is more and more directing us to 
the utilization, analysis, and evaluation of the 
person’s biographical life performance and 
the multitude of factors, endogenous and ex- 
ogenous, which enter into it. We must place 
chief emphasis on performance on its natural 
setting, both in longitudinal as well as cross 
section, rather than mere photographic ex- 
posures of performance in highly charged 
emotional artificial situations; Adolf Meyer’s 
life chart exceilently portrays what I have in 
mind. The discovery and balancing of each 
pupil’s assets and liabilities is our first prob- 
lem. We should as far as possible estimate 
what each pupil is not meant for, as well as 
what he may be able to accomplish. 

This logically leads to the next question of 
considering as early as possible the probable 
school life goal each pupil will likely be able 
to reach with comfort, success, and satisfac- 
tion. We must then shape our plans and or- 
ganization to provide adequate opportunities 
to realize them. Since we are not omniscient, 
school and possible economic goals to which 
we believe pupils may be best directed should 
not be considered final but merely tentative. 
Ample occasions to find and develop individual 
bents and aptitudes should be provided. 

Experience has shown that about 35 per 
cent of pupils who enter junior high school 
drop out before completing it. Moreover two 
thirds of our city high-school pupils have an 
1.Q. of under 110. It becomes obvious that 


II. 


III. 
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schools and courses of a prevocational or vo- 
cational or technical or commercial type must 
be provided for a large percentage of the 
junior-high-school level. 

Our cardinal objectives of education must 
embrace education in knowledges and skills 
for economic independence, as well as prepa- 
ration for life, or rather training in life habits 
each day by emphasizing a sense of actuality, 
a living with life as it is in reality, and capi- 
talizing opportunities that are within the in- 
dividual’s reach. Other desirable traditional 
objectives such as training for citizenship, 
worthy use of leisure, culture, ethical char- 
acter, or moral training are all supplementary 
and complementary to the foregoing desider- 
ata, and are more or less included in the 
broader concept of health to which I have 
alluded. 


It is highly important that the large number 
of low, average, and borderline pupils be de- 
tected as early as possible and directed into 
the more vocational type of training. Experi- 
ence has shown that the developmental goal 
of the mentally handicapped child or misfit or 
nonacademic type can usually be suspected at 
the age of six and is quite apparent by the 
age of ten years. Failure to amply provide for 
these children merely invites dangers ahead. 
Without the armor furnished by thorough 
habit training in work and social adaptabilities 
they are very likely to bend or break, under 
the strain of civic, vocational, or marital, and 
family responsibilities, into a variety of social, 
economic, or public-health problems. Timely 
provision for this future army of adult citi- 
zens would save our country millions of dol- 
lars. 


More extensive provisions for capitalizing our 
superior or gifted children. We should take a 
lesson from the agriculturist who concen- 
trates his time, efforts, and money not on his 
inferior produce but on the production of the 
best types of crops or animal husbandry. It is 
often a mistaken notion that the gifted child 
can safely be left alone to row for himself. 
Our future progress in the arts and sciences 
and civilization largely depends on the quality 
of production of our more intellectually gifted 
and talented children. The weeding out from 
our schools of the grosser forms of intel- 
lectually and physically handicapped children 
and the direction of less seriously handicapped 
children into channels of education in which 
they can achieve success rather than resent- 
ment towards school, authority, and society 
will greatly assist in minimizing the water- 
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logged condition of our schools. An oppor- 
tunity will thus be afforded to stimulate ac- 
tivity in the more abstract and symbolizing 
forms of mentation in pupils who will major 
in academic progams and go on to college. 
Where a school lacks facilities for the profit- 
able use of student time by providing desirable 
training in skills and fundamentals, socially 
useful knowledges, a greater use of work per- 
mits should be enjoyed in the case of sub- 
normal or borderline children. Likewise 
greater use of exemptions should be made 
wherever the school lacks basic facilities for 
the educational requirements of the more 
severe types of the mentally and physically 
handicapped. 


B. SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE TEACHER 


I. More critical selection of teachers, placing ma- 


jor emphasis on personality and emotional 
maturity. The teacher is the chief school focus 
for radiating health or disseminating infection 
in the more insidious and profound emotional 
attitudes, life-habit pattern formations, and 
personality development of the pupils. The 
core of the education process is the human 
personality. We should seek to select teachers 
who possess well-integrated personalities 
which through example as well as precept de- 
velop similar qualities through the utilization 
of subject matter, play, and social activities. 
For the most part we have an excellent and 
praiseworthy body of teachers. Nevertheless 
a more rigid selection would eliminate many 
who possess somewhat warped personalities 
and various personality difficulties or lacks 
such as has been recently reported to me. For 
example; self-centeredness, lack of natural- 
ness and sympathy, inhibiting types, those 
over-sensitive to constructive criticism, those 
poorly socialized, moody, sarcastic, too self- 
satisfied, overintrospective, cynical, or apathe- 
tic. Can we expect of such teachers a healthy 
influence on pupils when they themselves are 
not well balanced internally and in relation to 
the school or life in general? 

A critical utilization of a thoroughgoing 
personality study would be of value in mak- 
ing known to our teachers their shortcomings 
and awaken in them a desire to a better bal- 
ance of their personality functions. The need 
of teachers becoming sensitized to their own 
unwholesome behavior, expressed or implied, 
is patent judging by the following remarks 
made by teachers in the presence of pupils: 
“Dumbbells,” “I hate these brats,” “They are 
full of sex appeal,” “I am bringing down a 
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kleptomaniac,” “You are numbskulls,” “Yoy 
should be horsewhipped,” “Take off your ryb- 
bers or you will get a headache,” and so forth, 
Teachers must become more mindful to em. 
phasize positive measures rather than ventilate 
suggestions of negative value. A teacher who 
cannot inspire, win the rapport, confidence, 
and enthusiasm of her pupils and draw them 
out by tactful use of sympathy and encourage. 
ment and methods, which contribute to the 
development of a wholesome socialized per- 
sonality, had perhaps better change her voca- 
tion. 


II. The present tendency towards standardization 


of everything under the sun is reflected ina 
sameness or lack of individuality in teachers, 
The time will never come when we can point 
to any one and only desirable type of teacher, 
The facts of individual differences gainsay 
such puerile dreams. We need a healthy di- 
versity of personality types who can bring to 
bear on all teacher-and-taught relationships a 
wealth of constructive original points of view 
and methods. Let us capitalize individual dif- 
ferences in teachers as well as in pupils. 


€. SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING CLASS ORGANIZATION 


I. If justice is to be done the individual pupil in 
developing his capacities to the maximum, we 
must have a relatively small pupil-teacher 
ratio. The fact that economic stringency makes 
such a desideratum well-nigh a Utopian dream 
for years to come has resulted in various in- 
jurious or undesirable practices; namely: 

1. Lack of time and opportunity to sound 
out the individual pupil’s peculiar constructive 
bents or give him adequate time by way of 
remedial treatment or special help. 

2. Regimentation of pupils into more or 
less homogeneous groupings on the basis of 
1.Q. grouping or individual testing. Under 
present conditions this seems inescapabie. 
However, it is only in the larger centers of 
population that this can be done within a nar- 
row I.Q. range. Thus most groups are not 
truly homogeneous and the teacher must dis- 
arm herself of the traditional expectation of 
like responses on the part of pupils to like 
stimuli. She must tax her ingenuity to shape 
her methods to the facts of individual reactive 
and adaptive differences. 

3. Excessive utilization of formal recitation 
instead of more personal and _ individual 
methods. 


II. As far as possible pupils should be kept im 


about the same chronological age-group level, 
even though this does not jibe with the mental- 
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age level, providing the work assigned to the 
pupils is within their capacity. This will ob- 
viate unfair or unhealthy forms of competi- 
tion which so often engender needless feelings 
of inferiority and unwholesome habits of com- 
parison. Increasing emphasis should be placed 
on the socialization of children, especially 
with those whom they will have to live in out- 
of-school life. The emotional-instinctive tend- 
encies, play life, and social interests, to a 
large extent, synchronize with the calendar- 
year level. Creating opportunities for work 
and play on this basis will help bridge the gap 
from school to after-school life, and at the 
same time have a wholesome corrective in- 
fluence in leveling differences in which pu- 
pils of various I.Q.’s can excel. The pupil who 
is inclined to glory in his accomplishments in 
formal examination marks will often see how 
he is outshone by one not so gifted with this 
capacity but who can surpass him on the ath- 
letic field, in music, or in the crafts. Such a 
plan provides an excellent opportunity to bring 
home the fact that it takes all sorts of people 
to make up our democratic citizenship. The 
sooner our children adapt themselves to such 
a reality, the more tolerant and happy will 
be its citizenship. 


D. SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE COURSES 
OF STUDY 

I. Desirability of including more time to health 
or hygiene teaching and activities. This should 
include more formal and informal discussions 
and the development of desirable life habits, 
personal and mental hygiene, demanded of 
present-day living conditions. Since we are 
dealing with adolescents in which mishandling 
and floundering in sex interests, peccadillos, 
or habits are apt to occur, the teacher must 
embrace a normal and healthy interest in sex- 
education matters. More occasions might be 
made in presenting subject matter to make 
obvious, common sense sex information or 
attitudes. This implies that the teacher herself 
must be prepared to face objectively sex facts 
and have cleared up through ventilation, de- 
sensitization, and “distributive analysis” her 
misinformation, prejudices, mishandled re- 
pressions, or emotional problems. This is es- 
sential before one can hope to guide pupils 
towards sound attitudes in this important life 
drive. The various phases of hygiene instruc- 
tion should be placed on an equal basis of 
importance with traditional subject matter. 
Pupil performance should be so evaluated in 
these various aspects. 


Il. 


III. 


Greater utilization of student counselors. The 
growth and need of courses of study and 
personnel for educational and vocational guid- 
ance has its peak load during the junior-high- 
school age. Such trends deserve whole-hearted 
support, but more sharing of responsibilities 
concerning integral mental- and physical- 
health problems should be the rule. Provision 
for visiting teachers, psychiatrists, psycholog- 
gists, and deans of women in high schools, as 
well as teacher counselors for student groups, 
deserve more general attention and espousal. 
It should be the aim of educators to agree on 
the minimum fundamentals in subject matter 
in order that more informal periods may be 
given to developing pupils’ creative interests 
and activity programs which ferret out orig- 
inal individual bents and interests. Over- 
crowding of the academic menu leads to 
mental dyspepsia and a smattering of knowl- 
edges which is more confusing than helpful. 
Moreover the concomitant rush and bustle 
to cover ground without thorough mastication 
and readiness for the next step contribute to 
the present all too prevalent syndrome labeled 
“Americanitis.” 


E. SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING EXAMINATIONS 
AND CERTIFICATION 


I. Granted that we will always need some form 


of examinations or tests to assist in the eval- 
uation of pupil progress, difficulties in acquisi- 
tion or assimilation of subject matter, and to 
measure teacher-method effectiveness, yet em- 
phasis here, as elsewhere, should be placed on 
pupil welfare. It is not the inherent fault of 
examinations in themselves, but their mis- 
handling and interpretation that does the 
harm. Thus there is a regrettable trend to 
focus all interest and time on the passing of 
examinations or attainment of units of credit. 
The attention thus shifts from pupil to subject 
matter, marks, and certificates. These tend to 
crown the meaning and significance of school 
life. Digressions from this one objective are 
inclined to be rigidly shunned by teacher and 
pupil. Teacher efficiency and recompense are 
apt to be rated on the number she can train 
to leap successfully over the hurdles of ex- 
aminations. Thus student originality and per- 
sonality and socialization desiderata take a 
back seat or are entirely eclipsed. Such objec- 
tives demand a heavy time table, abrupt 
changes to other subject matter, and frequent 
promotions with the associated strain on un- 
stable adolescents by forcing them to adapt to 
a variety of teachers in a relatively short 
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period of time. Since many of these children 
bend or break on this “Fordized” system, or 
drift into complaint problems, more effort 
should be given to the formulation of more 
plastic curriculums and means of evaluating 
units of work covered. 

In the case of borderline, low average, and 
subnormal children which are bound to get 
into our junior high schools, examination ob- 
jectives or regent credits should not be made 
prime objectives or perhaps even mentioned. 
A local high-school certificate of credit for 
satisfactorily completing certain subjects with- 
in their capacity and interest should suffice. 
Moreover such a scheme would tend to keep 
many pupils profitably occupied during this 
age period, a very desirable end in itself from 
the socialization standpoint. 


F. SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING MALADJ USTED 
PUPILS 


Such individuals must be viewed, like all of 
us, aS persons attempting to gain satisfaction 
in one way or another in their reactive and 
adaptive functionings expressed in behavior. 
In order to understand behavior problems we 
must first analyze the factors entering into 
them. This involves a minimum fourfold ap- 
proach; namely, (1) facts of the physical ex- 
amination, (2) facts of the psychological ex- 
amination, (3) facts of the environmental 
situation, and (4) facts of the psychiatric ex- 
amination. These facts together with adequate 
data concerning the complaint problem, story 
of the present difficulty, personal history and 
pertinent family history information consti- 
tute the bricks and mortar for reconstructing 
the “experiment of nature.” 
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Psychiatric contributions to pedagogic 
methods might obviously fill several volumes, 
I have attempted to bring to your attention 
some of the more outstanding focal points 
in which psychiatry might share with educa- 
tion in methods pertaining to the junior high 
school, especially in its mental-health as- 
pects. Mental hygiene has an integral func- 
tion in the educational program for all pu- 
pils, adjusted as well as maladjusted. It not 
only aims at prevention of mental disorders, 
but also the conservation, enrichment, and 
extension of the health, happiness, efficiency, 
and social adaptation of the average individ- 
ual and group and the betterment of the race, 
While the factors entering into social ad- 
justment are obviously not altogether in the 
command of preventive medicine, yet to be 
thoroughly effective, it must seek opportuni- 
ties to share common problems in which the 
health, happiness, and efficiency of individ- 
uals are concerned, and permeate into all 
spheres that are integrants of the normal life 
of each of us. We must embrace the Hippo- 
cratic dictum uttered over twenty-three hun- 
dred years ago. “We cannot understand the 
body without a knowledge of the whole of 
things.” 

Let us keep an open mind and remember 
there is work enough and glory enough for 
every one. May we not forget the magic 
word, cooperation ! 
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Character Training in Junior High School 


Lofter Bjarnason 


Eprtor’s Note: Lofter Bjarnason, formerly State 
supervisor of grammar grades and junior high 
school, Utah, believes that the junior-high-school 
program helps pupils acquire more desirable habits 
for effective living than do grade schools of the 
traditional type. Oe nt 


HE PURPOSE of this paper is to make an 
iD cone of great significance, an inquiry 
as to how the junior-high-school organiza- 
tion and how the teaching procedures used 
in this unit of our public schools contribute 
to the moral and character training of 
youth. The writer bases his opinions and 
conclusions on observations of junior-high- 
school work in the rural and city districts 
of Utah extending over a period of ten 
years. 

Before that time such junior high schools 
as existed in Utah were in most instances 
merely grammar grade schools or sub-high 
schools. Among the school administrators 
and teachers of the State, there was no 
clearly defined philosophy of education upon 
which to base methods of organization and 
instruction for prepubertal and early adoles- 
cent children. Most of the methods used in 
these schools prior to 1922 were either ex- 
tensions upward of those used in the ele- 
mentary schools or extensions downward of 
those used in the high schools. 

This has all changed. We have learned 
much during the past decade and our jun- 
ior-high-school program has continually ex- 
panded. In 1924 there were in terms of a 
liberal definition 25 junior high schools in 
the State. Of this number 13 were located 
in the cities of the first and second class 
and 12 were located in the rural districts. 
By 1932 the number had increased to 107. 
Of this number 15 are located in the city 
districts and 92 in the rural districts. Al- 
though many oi these latter are two-year 
junior high schools, the number of three- 


year junior high schools has increased from 
year to year. The writer’s observations are 
based largely upon observations of work 
done in the regular three-year junior high 
schools. 

Through pamphlets issued by the State 
department of public instruction as well as 
courses of study especially prepared for this 
unit of the public schools, training in morals 
and character has been definitely empha- 
sized. Character education has been inter- 
preted to mean the development of the per- 
sonality of the pupil through social organi- 
zation that aims directly at social progress. 
We have conceived social progress of the 
individual to be dependent upon the sum 
total of all those forces that make for bet- 
ter group relationships through the cultiva- 
tion of all that is best in the individual. 

Our ideal of character education has been 
that of training in self-control, self-reliance, 
self-restraint, and self-realization. These 
have been regarded as essential qualities of 
character to be developed. Other qualities 
have not been neglected but through the 
program outlined we have endeavored to 
give emphasis to these qualities. The devel- 
opment of the personality means the per- 
fecting of the individual. Every normal per- 
son strives for personal improvement. We 
have tried to inspire pupils to achieve this 
in a social situation. The object has always 
been to preserve the pupil’s respect for him- 
self, for no pupil can make the right kind of 
improvement if his self-respect is under- 
mined. If the improvement a pupil makes 
is in keeping with the welfare and happi- 
ness of the social group, the ideal is regarded 
as ethical; if not, it may be said to be un- 
ethical. The two ideals, therefore, of per- 
sonal improvement and group welfare merge 
into one, for without the perfecting of the 
individual there can be no social progress. 
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The underlying philosophic point of view 
developed through these years is that of re- 
garding the individual as a unit being. All 
activities of the junior high school are there- 
fore regarded of equal educational worth. 
There can be no such separation of the in- 
dividual as that implied in the words, physi- 
cal, intellectual, and spiritual. These are 
merely different manifestations of the one 
unit force. In fact, these words physical, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual mean merely certain 
aspects and functions. The individual is one, 
and hence there must be no separation of 
ideals. Ideals for the develonment of the 
body and ideals for the development of the 
mind are the same. The development of 
strong organs, vigorous circulation, and 
clear senses contribute to radiant health 
and vigor and in turn bring about the pos- 
sibility of clear thinking, optimism, and joy 
in life. Experience has demonstrated the 
fact that the individual must be regarded 
as a unit being. The perfecting of the indi- 
vidual means then perfecting the body, the 
mind, and the spirit. 

It is necessary to accept this ideal of unity 
of the individual before we can adequately 
plan such training as will lead to the de- 
velopment of personality and social prog- 
ress. Training in character, the word has be- 
come synonymous with morality, implies, 
then, training the whole individual, for char- 
acter is the sum total of all his habitual 
responses. There can be no adequate train- 
ing of the body separate from the train- 
ing of the mind. The mind does not func- 
tion apart from the body. We cannot stir 
the spiritual or emotional life without affect- 
ing the mental life. Physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual are then only manifestations of the 
one unit force. The age-old saying, “The 
flesh is weak but the spirit is willing,” if 
taken literally implies a wrong conception 
of human nature. The body has no volition 
apart from the mind that directs its func- 
tioning. When the spirit wills, the whole be- 
ing obeys. Every act is first projected in the 
world of spirit. Mind is the master of 
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human destiny. “As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” And thinking is conditioned 
upon responses made habitual through well- 
directed experience. 

With this point of view as the underly- 
ing philosophic idea in our plan, we have en- 
deavored to see that every activity of the 
school should lead definitely and directly to 
character development. The work in physi- 
cal education and health has been so planned 
as to enrich the life of the pupil so that he 
would live more abundantly, so that he 
would glow with the radiance that comes 
from vigorous and joyful activity. 

In the more formal intellectual studies 
we have endeavored to break down all un- 
favorable comparisons and develop in each 
individual the power to think independently 
and to use this power of independent think- 
ing for his own perfection and for the wel- 
fare of his fellows. By this means we have 
attempted to develop in the pupil faith in 
himself and faith in others—the rock 
foundation of the moral life for moral ideals 
are inseparably connected with the spiritual 
life. 

The work in industrial arts has been so 
directed as to give the pupil contact with 
things and training in the use of common 
tools in meaningful situations. We have en- 
deavored to develop a relationship between 
such activities and the more abstract activi- 
ties with textbooks, pencil, and paper. Thus 
the perfecting of the individual in manual 
activities of different kinds means the per- 
fecting of the whole individual in his rela- 
tion to his physical environment. 

We have assumed that social progress 
can be realized only by idealizing and per- 
fecting everything that pertains to the daily 
life of each individual pupil. The ordinary 
affairs of life must be made beautiful as 
well as useful. The moral purpose is woven 
into the warp and woof of every act and 
deed no matter how simple or common it 
may appear to be. The ideal is that the in- 
dividual must be just as true to himself in 
the common concerns of life as he is in the 
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performance of great and mighty enter- 
prises. Personal improvement and social 
progress are not then something apart from 
the common things of life. They are part 
and parcel of all human activity. In the class- 
room they are part and parcel of every- 
thing that the pupil does, the daily routine, 
the special periods for rest and recreation, 
in fact, they are involved in every act of 
pupil and teacher. The entire program of 
the school must be so organized and admin- 
istered that the moral purpose is everywhere 
apparent. In no situation should a pupil be 
allowed to achieve recognition unless he is 
in line with the ideal. Every word and act 
must move him towards the goal of per- 
sonal perfection and right group relation- 
ship. To allow a pupil to get the idea that 
school work is a mere performance where 
each tried his best to “get by” with the least 
expenditure of effort is likely to lead to 
wrong ideals and unethical conduct. Noth- 
ing short of the pupil’s best endeavor in 
every line of activity should ever be ac- 
cepted. To permit pupils to do otherwise is 
to put dishonesty at a premium which ulti- 
mately leads to moral breakdown. 

With this ideal of thorough, conscientious 
work, there has developed a spirit of earn- 
estness and integrity of effort, that we be- 
lieve will go a long way towards achieving 
the moral purpose. A large majority of the 
pupils in our more progressive schools have 
learned that nothing short of their best ef- 
forts will ever be accepted. They have, there- 
fore, acquired the habit of doing conscien- 
tious work. They have learned that they 
cannot depend upon father, or mother, or 
some older brother or sister or friend to 
prepare their lessons for them. Further- 
more, they have learned that borrowing ma- 
terials to be presented as their own will in- 
variably be detected and will lead to hav- 
ing the work done over. In this way cheat- 
ing, a very common vice in many of our 
traditional schools, has been practically elim- 
inated. Principals and teachers of our junior 
high schools testify to the change that has 
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taken place in the attitude of their pupils 
where this procedure has been followed con- 
scientiously. Not only has the change been 
evident during their progress through the 
junior high school but principals and teach- 
ers of senior high schools have noticed the 
difference in the attitude of pupils trained 
in junior high schools and those that come 
from other schools. 

Although our teachers generally endeavor 
to interest their pupils in the work to be 
done, they have sensed the need of real ef- 
fort. We have come to believe with Huxley 
that the function of controlled education is 
so to train the mind and the will of the pu- 
pil that he will apply himself to that which 
ought to be done and do it in the way it 
should be done and at the time it is to be 
done, whether he likes to do it or not. Hold- 
ing pupils to the doing of work that at first 
seems difficult has not been sacrificed to mere 
interest. We believe that there can be no 
development of self-control, self-restraint, 
and self-reliance, without the discipline that 
comes from doing difficult things. We can- 
not produce a strong, virile, and moral gen- 
eration, if we clear away all the boulders 
in the path our pupils must tread. There 
can be no substitute for the training that 
comes from determined effort. To overcome 
what at first may seem almost insurmount- 
able is necessary to true character develop- 
ment. One of the greatest lessons of life is 
to learn to like to do and to do well and 
beautifully those things that fall to one’s 
lot, and necessity demands doing. 

We have attempted to have our pupils 
discover themselves in an institution that 
constantly directs them towards the goal of 
self-control and conscientious application. 
This is not entirely an individual matter; 
it is largely a matter of developing an esprit 
de corps among the members of a group. 
The pupil finds himself in a group whose 
efforts are directed towards the same goal. 
Coéperation rather than competition is fos- 
tered. There is sympathy and good will 
among the members of the group. Each 
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member helps the other when help is needed 
and all strive for individual perfection and 
social welfare. 

Now as to methods by which we have 
attempted to achieve some of these ideals. 
We have already called attention to cer- 
tain standards that have been developed 
through experience. The first of these is 
as mentioned above that all class periods 
are regarded as of equal educational worth. 
Second, each teacher is expected to achieve 
the training objectives of junior-high-school 
education. Third, there are no open periods 
in the program of a properly codrdinated 
junior high school. Fourth, each group of 
pupils has a homeroom teacher who assumes 
special responsibility for their progress and 
development. Fifth, because of the purposes 
to be achieved, subject matter has been or- 
ganized in large, comprehensive units rather 
than in fragmentary daily lessons. Sixth, 
each subject or subject group has its own 
exploratory aspects and teachers are ex- 
pected to assume responsibility for stress- 
ing these values. Seventh, all preparation 
of school work in a particular subject is done 
under the immediate direction and super- 
vision of the teacher of that subject. Eighth, 
a social hour has been provided in the daily 
schedule. During this period the pupils meet 
for various club activities or other interests 
definitely related to the educational program 
which they are following. This social hour 
has been made to embrace all those activi- 
ties which formerly were regarded as extra- 
curricular. In the smaller schools the social 
hour period takes the place of elective sub- 
jects in the larger schools. 

In the more progressive junior high 
schools, no regular assignments are made 
for home study or for preparation during 
so-called out-of-class periods. At the close 
of each teaching period, the pupils leave 
their texts and workbooks in the classroom 
just as they leave their tools in the work- 
shop at the close of the period devoted to 
industrial-arts training. During the instruc- 
tional period, the teacher, conscious of the 


moral principle involved in holding each pu- 
pil responsible for putting forth his best ef- 
forts to learn, gives more attention to indj- 
vidual instruction than was the custom be- 
fore junior high schools were organized, 
She avoids setting up grades or marks to be 
achieved as ends in themselves. She makes 
flexible assignments in terms of principles 
or processes to be mastered. Parts of these 
assignments are so difficult as to challenge 
the best efforts of the fast workers and other 
parts are so easy as to be within the capacity 
of the slowest worker in the group. The 
purpose is understanding of a principle or 
process or the mastery of some particular 
skill. In other words, the assignments made 
are definite and specific with reference to 
the training objective to be achieved, but 
indeterminate as to the amount of subject 
matter to be assimilated. In this way, sub- 
ject matter becomes a means to an end 
rather than an end in itself. Each pupil is 
held to his work until he has acquired the 
training which the work is intended to give, 
The goal of instruction is mastery by every 
normal pupil. By having all the work done 
under the teacher’s direction and under her 
immediate supervision, half-learning, half- 
doing, features that often characterized the 
work of pupils in the past when teachers 
directed in terms of the “average” pupil and 
when lessons were assigned for out-of-class 
preparation have been largely eliminated. 
This has resulted in pupils taking a positive 
attitude towards learning. In most cases they 
have learned to apply themselves with dili- 
gence and faithfulness to tasks at hand. 
In all probability our social-activity period 
with its diversified activities has done more 
than any other single period in the day's 
program to provide opportunity for training 
in cooperative endeavor. The pupil selects 
the activity in which he has discovered an 
interest or thinks he may become interested. 
He becomes one of a group, each member 
of which has chosen the activity because he 
wants it. No arbitrary requirements are set 
up. The pupil is his own free agent. Group 
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spirit is developed and to that spirit the pu- 
pil finds it necessary to respond. The writer 
has received many letters from teachers, par- 
ents, and patrons setting forth the whole- 
some influence which this activity period has 
exerted upon the pupils. 

Truancy, all too common a vice of the old- 
er type of school organization, has been all 
but eliminated. One principal of a large rural 
junior high school informs the writer that 
he, the principal, hasn’t had a case of truancy 
in the last three years. Before the junior- 
high-school organization was effected, tru- 
ancy was one of his constant troubles. Pupils 
now like their school. They would rather be 
in school than be absent. They find in the 
school program a balance of activities in 
some of which they can develop spontaneous 
and enthusiastic interest; in others they do 
not find so much spontaneous interest but be- 
cause of the general social atmosphere of the 
school they are led to do the more difficult 
tasks mentioned above because of the gen- 
erally wholesome attitude they have towards 
the school as a whole. 

With the elimination of marks, grades, and 
credits as ends to be striven for, and with 
the elimination of assigned lessons to be pre- 
pared during out-of-class periods, envy, 
jealousy, and suspicion have been almost 
eliminated. Indeed, as one visits some of 
our more progressive junior high schools 
these vices are conspicuous by their absence 
and one senses a feeling of comradeship, 
joy, and good will. Intellectual honesty is 
fostered in the classroom, in assembly period, 
and in the social-activity period. 

The junior-high-school organization de- 
velops a marked improvement in personal 


habits. The girls in one junior high school 
took upon themselves to agree to dress 
modestly and within the budgetary limits of 
their respective families. This was done 
spontaneously and out of respect for the 
ideals inculcated by the teachers of the school. 
Pride in personal habits is shown among the 
boys. They progress gradually in this respect 
from year to year. Most boys would do this 
irrespective of the school, but we are now 
certain that the social organization of the 
junior high school is an impelling force in 
this direction. 

Most disciplinary problems arise in the 
first year. The last year is practically free 
from these troubles showing clearly that 
there is not only a progressive natural de- 
velopment but a definite growth in self-con- 
trol that comes as a result of the training 
given. The junior high school permits more 
freedom than can be allowed in the grades 
below but not as much as is permitted in 
the high school. This greater freedom per- 
mits the exercise of initiative and leadership. 
Pupils learn through performance. They 
learn to be trustworthy by being trusted. 
Good sportsmanship is developed in the same 
way. Respect for property and the rights of 
others grows in proportion as the pupils feel 
that the school is what they make it and that 
it really belongs to them for the good they 
can get from it. 

Careful observation, then, extending over 
a decade of years has convinced the writer 
that pupils trained in well-organized and 
skillfully administered junior high schools 
acquire more of those traits generally re- 
garded as desirable than do pupils of similar 
age trained in the traditional grade schools. 











Pan-Americana 
Norman H. Whitehead 


Epitor’s Note: This project was worked out in the 
Oliver Hazard Perry Junior High School of Provi- 
dence and culminated in a project entitled “Pan- 
Americana.” F. E. L. 


NDER the direction of Norman H. 

Whitehead, vice principal of the school, 
and the auditorium teacher, Miss F. Ethel 
Walsh, the teachers and pupils, during a 
period of six weeks, worked out the detail 
of a Pan-American project which culminated 
in a colorful and educational pageant en- 
titled ““Pan-Americana.” 

The purpose of this project was to ac- 
quaint the pupils of the school with the 
political, economic, geographic, and social 
life of their next-door neighbors and to show 
them the importance of maintaining a 
friendly relationship with them. 

Every pupil in the school was engaged in 
some activity relating to the project. Each 
department worked out its particular con- 
tribution. 

The science classes which are held twice a 
week presented the following plan: 


1. General discussion of how science has 
aided in the development of Pan-America 

2. Questions—Four or five thought ques- 
tions presented to the group 

3. Group work—Each class divided into 
groups. Time was allowed for group meet- 
ing 

4. Balopticon—Pictures were shown with 
this machine which made the problems more 
interesting 

At the second meeting of the class the 
groups reported on their special assignments. 

The topics discussed were as follows: 
Grade 7B 


Nitrate fields of South America 
Location, mining, uses, importance 
Grade 7A 
Climate 
Conditions of temperature, humidity, rainfall 
of tropics, of south temperate countries. 


Tropical storms 
Kinds and causes, seasons 
Grade 8B 
Transportation of fruits, etc., from other coun- 
tries 
Refrigerator cars, how kept cool, manufacture 
of artificial ice, need of ventilation 
Coral 
Occurrence, formation, coral islands 


Grade 8A 
Food products of Pan-America and their chemi- 
cal composition 
Petroleum 
Location of oil wells in South America, refin- 
ing, fractional distillation, products, uses 
Grade 9B 
Production and manufacture of rubber 
Vulcanizing process 
Science involved in the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal 
Climatic conditions, sanitary conditions, engi- 
neering problems 
Grade 9A 
Health in the Canal Zone 
Diseases, cause, prevention 
General Gorgas 
His health campaign 


In the social-science department pupils 
and teachers found such a wealth of material 
that the outline planned was apportioned to 
the various social-science teachers and they 
in turn apportioned the work to their several 
classes. In the main, the following outline 
was worked out, supplemented by pictures 
and many original posters drawn by the 
pupils. 

OUTLINE FOR INCIDENTAL STUDY 
OF PAN-AMERICAN HISTORY 
1. Aboriginal Americans 
Comparison of aborigines of northern and 
southern continents as regards: 
a) Numbers 
b) Culture 
c) Consequent effect on later history 
2. Hispanic discovery, conquest, and civilization 
3. Colonial period 
Comparison of government in colonies of 
Anglo-America and Hispanic America 
a) Political 
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b) Economic 

c) Religious 

d) Intellectual 

e) Social 

4. Establishment of Latin American independence 

To be taken up in preparation for study of 

the origin of the Monroe Doctrine 

a) Influence of the American Revolution 
upon the Hispanic-American War for in- 
dependence: an example for the Hispanic 
colonies; Spain’s aid to United States 
(Francisco Miranda) 

b) Political disintegration of Spanish Amer- 
ica after independence; of “critical pe- 
riod” in United States history 

c) Constitutions of Latin American States 
(1) Influence of United States Constitu- 

tion 
(2) Unsuitability to Latin America of the 
period 
(3) Character of actual government 
5. Political instability 
Rulers being military chieftains 
6. Rise of republican rule in Latin America 
7. Latin America and the slavery question 
8. Latin America and the race question 
9. Present-day Latin America 
10. A brief biography of Simon Bolivar 

The Washington of South American inde- 

pendence 


During the two weeks before Pan-Ameri- 
can week, over four hundred reference ques- 
tions were answered in the library. Although 
the social-science department was responsi- 
ble for a large percentage of these questions, 
practically every department in the school 
found occasion to draw on the resources of 
the library for information relative to its 
own subject. 

Maps and statistics for graphs were pro- 
vided for the mathematics department. Re- 
cipes for Pan-American foods and informa- 
tion about homes and costumes were used by 
the home-economics department. Informa- 
tion about various trees and kinds of wood 
was supplied to the woodworking classes. 
The art department used the picture collec- 
tion and illustrations in books for flag de- 
signs and costumes as well as for the scenes 
used in some of the blackboard murals which 
the pupils made in various rooms. Names 
and addresses of foreign consuls were looked 


up by pupils who were interested in writing 
to them for additional information. Many 
of the costumes worn in the pageant were 
copied from illustrations found in library 
books. Pictures from the library picture col- 
lection were borrowed by teachers to be used 
in room exhibits. Books on many subjects 
pertaining to Pan-America were borrowed 
from the Providence Public Library to be 
used as supplimentary reading, and several 
shelves of this material were restricted to 
overnight use because of the great demand. 
Musical instruments, dances, and operas 
were looked up for the music department. 
Boys from physical-education classes found 
information about Pan-American games and 
also about such subjects as health conditions 
in the Panama Canal Zone. 

These two weeks were by far the busiest 
the library has ever experienced. The amount 
and variety of material available in the li- 
brary was made evident to many teachers 
who had not realized before the extent to 
which the resources of the library may be 
used. 

In the typewriting classes the Pan-Ameri- 
can work was developed through the appli- 
cation of the principles of typewriting to 
articles on Pan-America. In the 8-A grade all 
work in centering was given over to type- 
written articles on the countries of Pan- 
America including their population, customs, 
capitals, principal cities, and occupations. The 
9B classes developed tabulation in connec- 
tion with the countries of Pan-America, their 
capitals and principal cities; population 
statistics of various countries; train sched- 
ules of routes between Pan-American cities; 
exports from different parts of Pan- 
America. 

The principles of business letters, envel- 
opes, and mimeographed letter forms 
were taken up in the 9A groups. Letters, 
varying in up-to-date business forms, were 
sent to several firms requesting films to be 
used for the Pan-American program. Ap- 
proximately one hundred firms received let- 
ters requesting posters, pictures, samples of 
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products, pamphlets, etc., for exhibits and 
classroom use. During Pan-American week 
letters of thanks were written to those com- 
panies in the United States and in South 
America that had complied with these re- 
quests. In the 9A, 9B, and 8A grades miscel- 
laneous matter such as telegrams, money 
orders, checks, invoices, and typewriting on 
mimeographed letter forms was developed 
in connection with Pan-American week. 
With the exception of the business letters, 
all work was displayed on charts with pic- 
tures pertaining to the typewritten articles. 

Invitations to parents to visit the school 
during the observance, programs for the stu- 
dents, and recipes for Pan-American cook- 
ery, used in the exhibit room, were mimeo- 
graphed by students during the mimeograph 
periods. 

The guidance counselors worked through 
the subject of civics, stressing the social and 
occupational aspects. 


1. What Pan-America comprises 

2. The people—their customs, occupations, and 
mode of living 

3. Agricultural versus industrial countries 

4. Interdependence of the United States with other 
Pan-American countries 

5. Transportation and communication 


An effort to correlate the work in 7B, 7A, 
and 8B mathematics with the Perry Pan- 
American project resulted in the following: 

For the most part, the work consisted in 
making graphs having to do with Pan- 
American data. Graph work was concen- 
trated upon for two reasons. First, all three 
of the above named grades possessed a 
knowledge of the art of making and reading 
graphs. Secondly, the graph seemed to be 
the best tool to show in a most vivid way 
the various Pan-American relationships. 

Specifically, populations and areas of 
South American countries were treated in 
this manner. For example, one of the pupils 
constructed a large population graph on the 
blackboard. This particular graph, very well 
done, served as a splendid instructional 
specimen for all classes, especially the 7B 


groups which had just entered upon the 
graph unit and the 8B group which (it was 
discovered) really needed a review of the 
graph unit done a year before. Class discus. 
sions served not only to strengthen graph 
knowledge but also to give the pupils some 
knowledge of South American countries, 
their areas, populations, comparisons be- 
tween the same, etc. The area and population 
of the United States was treated and com- 
pared, as likewise was our own State of 
Rhode Island. Incidentally, the treatment of 
areas fitted in very nicely with the work 
then being done by the 7B classes, since at 
that time those groups were working on the 
regular area unit. As a stimulus for research 
and independent thinking special credit was 
given for original graphs constructed out- 
side of school hours. 

The work showed that a much higher de- 
gree of correlation could be achieved than 
was expected. With the experience thus 
gained, it would seem that any future simi- 
lar project could be tied up with mathe- 
matics with perhaps very significant results. 

The English department found in this 
project an unlimited supply of material for 
oral and written compositions, letter writing, 
debating, and biographical study. Exercises 
for dictation contained information regard- 
ing Pan-American countries. Mural draw- 
ings by pupils illustrated the “Conquest of 
Mexico,” “Christ of the Andes,” gathering 
of rubber, the growing of coffee, the cacao 
industry, and were used as topics for oral 
composition. Bolivar, Goethels, and Gorgas 
stood foremost in the biographical studies. 

The music department deserved much 
credit for its contribution to Pan-Americana. 
Boys’ and girls’ glee clubs in their render- 
ing of the Song of the Mounties, Carmen 
Carmella, and The Dancers showed the fine 
training they had received. 

Between the scenes of the pageant the 
school orchestra played the following selec- 
tions : Connecticut March, Indian Love Call, 
Ranger Song, Up With the Flag, Serenade 
Mexicaine, Dancing Moonbeams, La Spagi- 
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ola, Victorious Legions. Solo selections, In 
a Little Spanish Town, and The Cuban Love 
Song were trained by the music department. 

The art teachers endeavored to follow the 
course of study, working out problems per- 
taining to South America. The work of 7B 
at that time was to teach free brush work 
applying it to some object that might be used 
in the home. With all seventh grades a study 
of South American designs was made, using 
a portfolio of Indian decorative designs. For 
the study of detail the plates were shown 
in the Trans Lux Projector. Later the chil- 
dren created their own designs, using the 
Indian motifs as bases. In one grade the 
pupils studied good vase forms, noting line 
and form. In connection with this, Indian 
pottery was studied. Each child cut his own 
vase form, traced it on paper, and after 
thinking about good spacing, divisions, etc., 
applied his free brush border. In this par- 
ticular problem it was the aim to have the 
pupils gain an appreciation of Indian pot- 
tery, and at the same time increase their 
ability in selecting a piece of pottery, good 
in line, form, and color. 

With one 7B class, following the study of 
Indian designs, envelopes were made that 


were about 7% X 12 inches with a 3-inch 
flap. The idea was taken from the Indian 
rawhide bags. The pupils applied their origi- 
nal free brush designs to their envelopes, 
shellacked them, punched along the sides, 
and laced with raffia. The children realized 
that the Indian would have used leather and 
laced his bag with strips of the same. 

Another 7B grade made wide borders, 
which varied from 4 to 7 inches, using free 
brush designs and the Indian motifs as a 
basis. 

In addition to this, various pupils of the 
school, under the direction of the teachers 
of the art department, made the flags of the 
Pan-American countries, also the Alaskan 
dogs which were used in the pageant, and 
decorated with free brush, the invitations 
which were sent to guests. 

One of the most novel and worth-while 
features of the whole project was the minia- 
ture Panama Canal which was made and 
worked in silhouette on the stage as a part 
of the pageant under the direction of the 
machine-shop director. 

The printing of the programs for pupils 
and guests was done in the print shop of 
our school. 








Dare Students Build the Curriculum? 


Dora Willson and E. L. Terman 


Eprtor’s Note: Madame Willson is the teacher of 
social studies at the Ulverston School of which 
Dr. Terman is the director. They have here set 
forth an account of a project which was free from 
continued superimposition and have indicated some 
of its desirable concomitants and outcomes. 


P. W. L. C. 


HE following record of a project carried 
{pe from Thanksgiving 1932 to March 
1933 in the Ulverston School at Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania, is attempted, because it 
is thought that some elements of it may 
be of interest to other schools or teachers, in 
spite of the small scale on which it was car- 
ried out. 

The term “project” is chosen designedly. 
It was that, in the full meaning of the word. 
The director of the school and the teacher 
were not held to any fixed course. They 
started on the assumption that, at a time 
like this, social science has to “come alive” 
for high-school students and that this can- 
not happen merely by following a textbook, 
however well planned. They felt that though 
students of high-school age are not usually 
spontaneously interested in the great social, 
economic, and political problems of our 
world, such an interest, genuine and crea- 
tive, can be fostered if appropriate methods 
are used. Their search for these methods 
was unhampered and, as will be seen, they 
did not hesitate to change when results were 
unsatisfactory. 

The nine boys and three girls who formed 
the student group had not previously all 
worked together, though they all knew each 
other. They did not represent a united 
group from the point of view of their ca- 
pacities, mental development, or interest, but 
no attempt was made to differentiate among 
them. Their ages ranged from just under 
fifteen to eighteen. 

Three weeks before the beginning of the 
course the teacher met with the students. She 


outlined a project of social-science work 
where each student would have the oppor. 
tunity of following his or her own personal 
interests and of doing individual research 
work under guidance. She gave them also 
some indication as to the limits within which 
they could choose social, economic, political 
problems, The students were then asked to 
set down on paper what subjects they might 
wish to study, could they work in such a 
group. Two weeks later the question was 
again brought before the students; a definite 
proposal was made to organize such a study 
group and they were again requested to in- 
dicate their main interests. The following 
table shows their choices. As can be seen, 
more subjects were indicated the first time 
than the second. This “simmering down” is 
to be expected, and is one of the reasons 
why it is useful to give the students a second 
opportunity to express themselves. 


Taste I 
First Second 
Subject Choice Choice 
EE cititentuetasauiees 6 3 
EAs i ea ee 3 2 
International relations .... 1 2 
IN ein ule eatin aud 2 3 
Causes of the World War 0 2 
PL icicendvessuases 1 1 
Sport and sanitation ...... 1 1 
China and Japan ......... 2 0 
1932 elections ............ 0 1 
Racial prejudice ......... 1 0 
Re NEN hc ccctecncsas 1 0 
Gold standard ............ 1 0 
Economic problems ...... 1 0 
Government of the United 
SE Ghiveidinnnen wane 1 0 


During the thirteen weeks that this study 
lasted, two periods of fifty-five minutes each 
at the beginning of each morning were given 
to it. At the first meeting the teacher led 
an informal discussion. The subjects indi- 
cated by the students were examined and 
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their relation to past history traced. The 
importance of some knowledge of that past 
for an understanding of the present was 
suggested, and the suggestion made by the 
teacher that the group begin by an excursion 
into the past. 

How far back? It was finally decided to 
make a rapid survey of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, starting with the French Revolution. 
This did not meet with much approval from 
the students. They easily recognized their 
old friend or enemy, “just history,” under 
this not very elaborate incognito. They pro- 
tested that their concern was for the pres- 
ent, the more immediate the better; and the 
effort of the teacher to convey something of 
the thrill of the sweep of evolution, of the 
movements of history, of the rise and fall 
of civilizations drew a response from only 
one student who prepared a “panorama” of 
the evolution of life from prehistoric ani- 
mals to civilized man. 

A considerable amount of time was spent 
during the first week in deciding upon the 
techniques of the group work: (a) written 
work, taking of notes, drawing up of bibliog- 
raphies, outlines, reports, and papers; (b) 
oral discussions, reports, chairmanship of 
meetings; and (c) reading, the foundation 
of all the study, involving the understand- 
ing of the different methods of reading— 
for impressions, for facts, etc. 

Finally the students were led to determine 
what attitudes were necessary for a study 
where there were no cases to prove, no 
theories to defend, and where no one in- 
dividual, the teacher included, had the right 
to impose his opinions as final truth. To hold 
no preconceived ideas, to be ready to recog- 
nize one’s prejudices, to strive for intellec- 
tual honesty—those were obviously the de- 
sirable attitudes. 

The students were then given history 
books to look through, from which to make 
their own bibliographies. Weekly readings 
were assigned and newspaper reporters 
chosen. The Christian Science Monitor for 
international news, daily local papers for 
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home news, and the American Observer for 
impartial and expert comments were avail- 
able. The following subjects were followed 
each week: international affairs, home af- 
fairs, war debts, Manchuria; other topics 
came up more occasionally, e.g., Roosevelt’s 
policies, the barter schemes, etc. 

Until Christmas the procedure was as fol- 
lows: Each day the first period was one of 
discussion, sometimes introduced by a brief 
talk or the reading, by the teacher, of source 
material, letters, and biographies, not avail- 
able to the group. The second hour was a 
study period, including consultations with 
individual students. On Friday, current 
events. After two weeks spent on a study of 
the French Revolution, with especial em- 
phasis on its consequences, the class exam- 
ined the evolution, during the nineteenth 
century, of the governments in the United 
States and in typical European countries— 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Germany, and 
Switzerland. During this period weekly pa- 
pers were written. 

When the class met after the Christmas 
vacation it had been the hope of teacher that 
some time might be spent in a group study 
of the general situation. But the introduc- 
tory talk by which she attempted to sketch a 
picture of that situation was ill received 
(“Ah, why talk about unemployment? It’s 
bad enough as it is.”) and so, having learned 
by experience, she changed her plans and 
launched the students off immediately on 
their chosen topics. 

It should be said here that the method of 
work followed then was possible only be- 
cause of the proximity of a college library, 
which kindly made available all its material 
to the students. A visit to this library had 
been made soon after the group began its 
work and the students had been shown how 
to find their own books and magazines; but 
with one of two exceptions it proved more 
practical to have the teacher undertake the 
responsibility of withdrawing and returning 
the books. Table 2 indicates the subjects 
studied. 
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TABLE II 
Russia 


a) The Five-Year Plan 

b) Living conditions 

c) Russia and the world look at each other 
Prohibition 

a) Historical outline 

b) Health 
The Negro problem in the United States 
The League of Nations—its organization, function, 

and rdle in arms limitation 

Some types of industrial organization 
Germany during and since the War 
England during and since the War 
Sports and sanitation in relation to health 
Some religions of the world 


During the nine weeks that this study 
lasted the weekly time-table was as follows: 
Monday, reports by four or five students of 
their reading of the previous week, based on 
notes taken, which were handed in to the 
teacher each Friday; Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, individual consultations with the teach- 
er; Wednesday, talks, either by the teacher 
or by visitors; Friday, current-events re- 
ports. 

The Wednesday talks were planned to 
round out as far as possible the investiga- 
tions of the students, who could not gain 
complete views of the problems of today 
from the twelve topics they were examining. 
Talks were given on Manchuria, the Japa- 
nese point of view being presented to the 
group by a Hawaiian and the Chinese point 
of view on another occasion by a Chinese 
postgraduate student; Russia, by the head 
of the American Friends’ post-war work in 
that country; race relations in the United 
States by the secretary of the Friends Serv- 
ice Committee on Race Relations; the ma- 
chine and its influence on our civilization by 
the teacher; the soft-coal industry and un- 
employment and our local government by 
competent authorities. 

The experiences with outside speakers 
proved their real value when their talks were 
on subjects closely related to life problems. 
Under the auspices of the Young Friends 
Secretariat in Philadelphia, a day’s excur- 
sion was organized in that city. The students 


were conducted through some of the most 
congested areas of South Philadelphia by an 
official of the Housing Association. Then 
they were taken through the Shelter for 
Homeless Men, established by the City in a 
large, idle factory plant, where over 3,000 
men were being cared for. At lunch in a 
Y.W.C.A., a hosiery worker described the 
conditions in that industry before taking the 
group through a mill. 

The students were then taken to the 
Graphic Sketch Club, Philadelphia’s well. 
known art school, located in one of the slum 
districts, This was a stirring experience for 
most of the students. It seemed to be their 
first contact with culture for culture’s sake, 
The school is also a museum, a part of which 
is in a building which used to be an Episco- 
palian chapel. It is dim and pillared and 
forms a beautiful setting for the religious 
art treasures housed there. 

Quite unexpected was the evidence of the 
relative influences of social facts and of art 
on adolescents whose family and cultural 
backgrounds prepared them for neither. 
With three notable exceptions, the students 
reacted but superficially to such examples 
of modern socials as the homes in South 
Philadelphia for the Shelter of Homeless 
Men. But they were awed and stirred by 
the other worldly beauty of the Graphic 
Sketch Club chapel, by the richness of the 
various art collections, and the whole at- 
mosphere of quiet refinement of the Club. 

After seven weeks of note taking and out- 
lining of chapters and books, the students 
were quite ready to pass to the writing of 
their papers. They were given a week for 
this task. A detailed outline was first pre- 
pared and discussed with the teacher, then 
a rough draft written, and finally the neat 
copy—not a small task for some of the fif- 
teen- and sixteen-year olds. By this time the 
first “fine, careless rapture” had doubtless 
somewhat worn off for most of the authors. 
But during the last week, when two days 
were set apart for the reading of the papers, 
interest revived. On the whole, the students 
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seemed surprisingly interested in the results 
of each other’s labors. The comments, criti- 
cisms, and discussions were lively and usual- 
ly fair. 

By means of questions dealing with pro- 
cedures and attitudes that connected with 
questions of present social significance, two 
conclusions of the pupils became evident. 
It was their belief that they had learned a 
technique of discussion which aimed at seek- 
ing not victory but the truth; and they were 
confident that they had gained attitudes to- 
wards and methods of study that were quite 
new and useful to them. They were espe- 
cially surprised at their increased efficiency 
in reading which issued from the volumes 
they joyfully read in this search after truth. 

The project in social science for second- 
ary-school students, which is herewith re- 
ported by Dora Willson, is so prolijic in the 
desired outcomes of educational practice, 
that a supplementary interpretation of it 
seems warranted. 

The first objective of the Ulverston 
School is that of discovering and satisfying 
the present interests of students and that of 
stimulating new ones. Student responses re- 
corded by Madame Willson reveal that this 
objective has been admirably met. The inter- 
ests satisfied and stimulated have moreover 
not been trifling. They were related to vital 
social issues fresh from the swift current of 
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present-day social living. They were linked 
with local, national, and international prob- 
lems which today baffle our adult genera- 
tion. 

Furthermore, there seems to be evidence 
in several cases that the interests here en- 
gendered will lead to continued attempts to 
master the problems involved. This means 
that out of opportunities to pursue such self- 
expressed interests it is likely that many 
adolescent youths may find permanent life 
interests or vocations. Certain it is that all 
the students involved in this project have 
taken initial steps in active citizenship. They 
are not only aware that these problems exist, 
but they are keenly following hinted solu- 
tions from others and even now are ventur- 
ing some of their own. Present successes in 
their pursuit fix inner urges for still more 
vigorous attacks. 

This type of sustained effort and concen- 
tration has unconsciously built study and 
work habits in certain students that all else 
to date has failed to build. The technique of 
guidance used in this project afforded much 
latitude for wide reading which became in- 
tensely purposeful, and which in turn led 
to practice in the evaluation and organiza- 
tion of ideas, in much independent judgment 
and thinking, and finally into creative self- 
expression in the form of theses on chosen 
problems. 











Survey of Adult Vocational Placement 
J. R. Shannon 


Eprtor’s Note: Why successful practitioners chose 
their present vocations would be an interesting 
study at any time but it is particularly important 
today. Counselors and homeroom teachers will be 
interested in the results. Mr. Shannon its at the 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 
PE. LL. 


NE of the principal functions of the 
O junior high school is that of provid- 
ing opportunities for exploration and guid- 
ance. According to orthodox theory, the con- 
summation of this function is supposed to 
be realized in part when the pupil is finish- 
ing the ninth grade and has made a choice 
of his life vocation. Although this theory 
is commonly accepted, is it sound? Have 
children of junior-high-school age lived long 
enough to have had enough experiences to 
generate interests upon which wise voca- 
tional choices can be based? One means for 
partially testing the validity of this funda- 
mental assumption of junior-high-school 
theory is that of making a survey of a large 
number of successful and happy adult work- 


ers to see at what ages and through what 
influences they were led to make their yo. 
cational choices. The present report is of 
just such a survey made by the personal- 
interview method. 

No person was included in the survey who 
had not for five years been performing the 
duties of his vocation as well or better than 
the average and was not earning as com- 
fortable living as the average. Furthermore, 
no person was included who did not answer 
in the negative the following question: “If 
you were living your life over and knew 
what you know now, would you dislike to 
choose the same vocation you are now en- 
gaged in?” These provisions were imposed 
in order to ensure that each subject was both 
successful and happy in his vocation. 

A relatively wide range of occupations 
was sought in selecting the subjects for the 
interviews. However, housewives, as such, 
and unorganized, unskilled manual laborers 
were excluded. All subjects were white ex- 
cepting 88 male and 19 female Negroes.’ A 


Taste I 
DISTRIBUTION OF CASES BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 


Occupations 


cat ct viene deadeidionebadewecewkemanse” 
ELE LE eae ee Te ee 
Merchants (all kinds not specified elsewhere) ...... 
Salesmen (all kinds not specified elsewhere) ...... 
BERS AE pus COARSE SRL Ce oe oo a 
SEE ae a ee 
Mechanics or garage Owners .............00.. 000s 
err i cchanpehieec kvetinGhcidkeoadaqens 


ee ge oa eceeunaeesn 


Bankers or loan managers ..............e0eseeeeee 
Tee titel awn ee eueeedien 
i, cae isbtactusstaeteekatepeteks 
cS cs cock berdendacddanenenaen 
I osc cntsdesbecesSseeethwenene 





Frequencies 

Male Female Total 
Siicnke eaten 72 42 114 
-cetwaeranenes 82 os 82 
pease nasgeaboalacaacn 79 2 81 
ecalaartanianinnleld 49 ll 60 
eee eer 42 wi 42 
SE Oe 19 23 42 
poecnanasaweds 34 i 4 
bceanancusenen 29 1 30 
Navacidsennens 29 2 
ieaanesssesaces 28 2 
CinueNeiee 26 2% 
padded 25 es 25 
dikinredaseees 24 1 25 
Se ee 19 2 21 
bcsimeonaswns 19 1 20 
sandenincmamen 16 1 7 


1 Since the data for the two races are not significantly different, no further attention in this report is given to races 
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Frequencies 





Occupations Male 
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large majority of the subjects lived in In- 
diana, but twenty other States and two for- 
eign countries were represented. A distri- 
bution of the 977 cases by occupation and 
sex is shown in Table I. 

In general, persons above the age of thir- 
ty were desired for the study, since ones be- 
low that age may not be finally fixed in their 
vocational choices although they may think 
they are. Subjects under thirty were ac- 
cepted only in cases that seemed definitely 
certain in their choices. The complete distri- 
bution of the subjects by age and sex is 
shown in Table II. An analysis of the table 
shows that the subjects are mature adults. 
The conditions imposed in selecting the sub- 
jects caused a wider range in ages above the 
median than below. 





Taste II 
DISTRIBUTION OF CASES BY AGE AND SEX 
po Frequencies 
Male Female Total 

81-85 2 om 2 
76-80 3 mn 3 
71-75 10 1 11 
66-70 35 2 37 
61-65 51 3 54 
56-60 85 7 92 
51-55 91 8 99 
46-50 115 23 138 
41-45 111 17 128 
36-40 142 19 161 
31-35 117 21 138 
26-30 73 25 98 
21-25 6 10 16 
Total 841 136 977 
Median* 44 38 43 


* The nature of the data in this survey is such that the 
median in each instance is the best measure of central 
tendency. Medians in the present table are computed to the 
nearest whole number. This is near enough, since some of 
the ages are only estimates anyway. 


The primary concern of the survey was 
to find the ages at which the subjects made 
their vocational choices. In order to obtain 
a more refined measure of this item, three 
figures were recorded for each interviewee. 
The first represented the age at which he 
first decided to enter the occupation he is 
now in; the second indicated the age at 


which he actually entered the occupation, 
that is, had his first job, worked for money, 
or did a man’s work; the third was the age 
at which he finally decided to enter such 
occupation and since which he never de- 
parted therefrom, either in training for or 
in actual participation in something differ- 
ent, except as a temporary expedient with 
no thought of permanence or as a vocation, 
although he may have thought somewhat 
of other things. This third figure for a par- 
ticular subject may be either greater or less 
than the second. The complete distribution 
of the cases on the basis of ages of decision 
is shown in Table III. The table is read as 
follows: 66 men and 11 women, total 77, 
first decided upon their occupations later 
than the age of thirty; 108 men and 19 
women, total 127, actually entered their oc- 
cupations later than the age of thirty; and 
137 men and 24 women, total 161, finally 
decided upon their occupations later than 
the age of thirty. At the bottom of the table 
are figures representing the median and 
quartile points. 

For the purposes of this survey, the data 
presented in Table III are most significant. 
They show that although a considerable 
number of subjects first decided upon their 
vocational careers at the early age of below 
ten, an equally large number did not make 
such decisions until the late age of beyond 
thirty. Only one fourth of the subjects made 
their first decisions by the time they were 
fifteen, or by the time for completing the 
ninth grade, and an equally large number 
waited until beyond twenty-two, or the age 
for college graduation, before first deciding. 
The median age of the first decisions was 
eighteen, or the age of high-school gradua- 
tion. These figures do not support the popu- 
lar assumption that the junior-high-school 
age is the time for a child to make a voca- 
tional choice. Instead, they show that it is 
the exception and not the rule for such to 
be true. Of course, it may be argued that 
these figures represent conditions as they 
are instead of as they should be, but how 
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Taste III 


DISTRIBUTION OF CASES BY AGES OF DECISION AND SEX 











Frequencies 





First Decided 


Actually Entered 


Finally Decided 





Ages 

Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Above 30 66 11 77 108 19 127 137 24 161 

30 16 4 20 15 4 19 28 8 36 

29 2 3 5 10 1 11 15 1 16 

28 32 32 44 3 47 41 5 46 

27 7 3 10 22 4 26 32 4 36 

26 13 a 13 35 6 41 27 6 33 

25 22 8 30 54 7 61 63 4 67 

24 24 2 26 56 5 61 52 6 58 

23 23 2 25 44 7 51 42 10 52 

22 36 1 37 73 11 84 63 8 71 

21 25 3 28 56 13 69 51 11 62 

20 64 9 73 66 11 77 64 8 72 

19 43 6 49 41 9 50 36 5 41 

18 75 9 84 58 18 76 62 20 82 

17 66 10 76 41 9 50 30 7 37 

16 75 11 86 53 5 58 35 5 40 

15 52 12 64 18 3 21 29 4 33 

14 49 5 54 22 - 22 12 12 

13 17 2 19 11 11 8 8 

12 42 5 47 9 1 10 6 6 

11 6 ea 6 2 a 2 1 1 

10 24 18 42 2 én 2 3 3 

Below 10 62 12 74 1 ‘i 1 4 +“ 4 

3d quartiles 22 22 22 26 26 26 28 28 28 

Medians* 18 17 18 22 21 22 23 23 23 

Ist quartiles 15 12 15 18 18 18 19 18 19 


* The medians for the various occupational groups do not differ significantly. 


can we tell what should be except by what 
is? 

These figures do not argue against ex- 
ploration and guidance; they bring into 
question only the assumption that a voca- 
tional choice should be expected of a junior- 
high-school pupil. The need for guidance is 
emphasized by the fact that more than one 
third of all the subjects in the survey first 
decided upon their life vocations at the same 
ages they entered them. Regardless of the 
reasons these subjects gave for their par- 
ticular vocational choices, the coincidence 
of age suggests purposelessness. Although 
these subjects are successful and happy in 
their respective occupations, logic seems to 
indicate that there should be some better 
reason for making a choice than mere 


chance. The distribution of cases in which 
the ages of first decision were the same as 
those of entry into occupations is shown in 
Table IV. 

The next most significant data of the 
present report are those concerning the rea- 
sons the subjects gave for their vocational 
choices. These data are not as reliable as 
should be desired, however. No analysis of 
people’s motives can be reliable. Many peo- 
ple do not know why they do things, and 
others conceal their motives. The reasons 
they give are likely to be either rationaliza- 
tions or ambiguities. For example, the most 
common reason met in the present survey, 
“T like it” or “I am interested in it,” is no 
reason at all. However, the investigator can- 
not go back of a subject’s word. Twenty 
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five of the subjects offered no reason what- 
ever. The apparent lack of clearly conceived, 
conscious reasons for making vocational 
choices is in itself a strong argument for vo- 
cational guidance. The complete list of rea- 
sons given by the subjects of both sexes is 
shown in Table V. 

Women’s reason for occupational choices 
are not greatly different from men’s. The 
coefficient of correlation between the rank 
order of the reasons by the two sexes is 
82. In general, also, the subjects pursuing 
the various occupations had about the same 
reasons for their choices. The reasons which 
stand at the head of the list for the group 
as a whole also stand high for all major oc- 
cupational groups. The widest departures 
from the composite ranking are by teachers, 
who place interest in or liking for some part 
of the vocation (love of children or of sub- 
jects taught) first; farmers, who place foot- 
steps of father or mother first; and clergy- 
men, who place recognition of aptitude or 
talent (the so-called “call’”’) first. None of 
these items rank low in the composite. 

The logical conclusion of this survey 
seems to be that the experiences of the 977 
adults, most of whom did not pass through 
a junior high school, warrant great stress 
upon the function of exploration and guid- 
ance in the secondary school, but do not 
warrant the popular conception that a jun- 
ior-high-school pupil should be expected to 


TasBLe IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS FIRST DECIDING UPON 
VOCATIONS AT SAME AGES THEY ENTERED SAME 





Frequencies 
— Male Female Total 
Above 30 56 7 63 
30 10 2 12 
29 1 1 2 
28 19 ws 19 
27 3 1 4 
26 10 10 
25 13 2 15 
24 14 1 15 
23 11 11 
22 13 ‘it 13 
21 12 2 14 
20 23 2 25 
19 11 2 13 
18 24 2 26 
17 17 1 18 
16 35 1 % 
15 9 2 11 
14 14 14 
13 8 8 
12 5 5 
11 1 1 
10 2 2 
Below 10 1 1 
Toial 312 26 338 
Per cent 37 19 35 


make a choice of a life vocation. Further 
study of these aspects of junior-high-school 
theory should be made by a similar sur- 
vey a number of years hence when the 
products of the institution have grown to 
maturity. 


TABLe V 
REASONS GIVEN BY SUBJECTS OF BOTH SEXES FOR THEIR VOCATIONAL CHOICES 


Reasons* 


Interest in, or liking for the vocation .......... 
Accident or chance opportunity ...............+-+- 
EERE er eee 
Influence of members of family or of relatives .... 
Footsteps of father or mother .............++----- 
Inability or dislike for anything else ............. 
Interest in or liking for some part of the vocation .. 
Recognition of aptitude or talent ................ 
EE ES Pe 
Liking for contacts with the public ................ 
Opportunity for service ........-..0+eeeeeeeeeeeee 





Frequenciest 
Male Female Total 
habiabaownas 246 32 278 
saibaleatmaeee 159 19 178 
aetidaeisestn 145 22 167 
iicenauin eon 129 24 153 
EEN CPOE 150 2 152 
Sikictaie deta aha 91 24 115 
(oni anneal 88 25 113 
icbieagm wane 51 9 60 
iaheRiaaed 47 9 56 
ail iiae tie 26 12 38 
dieeetaveanaes 25 9 34 











TABLE V (Continued) 
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REASONS GIVEN BY SUBJECTS OF BOTH SEXES FOR THEIR VOCATIONAL CHOICES 








Frequenciest 
comand Male Female Total 
Proximity of training institution ................ bt: 15 17 32 
Prospect for immediate employment ..............e+eeeeeeeeeees 17 6 23 
ed ads one cues ens ed naksahcgeevetasantiews 13 7 20 
I naa asides dndad nate Deb chadeedemuewaueeeee 17 3 20 
EE Bide ce DENcetkdhnnnéiuncewk i ckekeadnweheserumnessne 18 1 19 
ND avn cncknad ide chensedssssanenensen< 17 2 19 
Admiration for certain workers in the field .............-....0.5- 10 8 18 
Interest developed in previous occupation .............++seeee0e- 15 2 17 
Prospect for steady or permanent employment .................- 15 2 17 
Working conditions (ones not specified elsewhere) ..............-- 15 2 17 
Demand for workers greater than supply ...........-.-.-.-eee00- 13 3 16 
Short or inexpensive period of training ..............eeeeeeeeee ) 4 13 
iis nds salnseeiiensanbesabecnavadaernexdenien 8 4 12 
I a a ou cine ie aa aie eda eRe 10 10 
EE GhcxscniaukondddddsdbadknbunsdeceeWekwsssekebads 10 re 10 
nD. | 1d cecayce was owskeleusensceuewbeesseens 7 1 8 
IT PET ET He eR 5 es 5 
Opportunity for self-improvement ...............0ceeeeeeeeeees 4 1 5 
Opportunity for self-expression through creative activity.......... 4 4 
i thicket Rendgarakeeekebeuderwecseenuseeneeeaneaeete 4 4 
th: nibs oe dak con bAdaknenehdasendiasedahdbeteeiduws 3 3 
Influence of a book or magazine ............cccccccccccccccccces 1 2 3 
Ce a ee Ol iia ai eek emia ating eee ai 2 1 3 
I es bin icine dada aaeeeneeree Gkaeew aN an 3 3 
Pumas OE GUUS OF OF GtmMONEr .... ncn ccccccccccccccesccscece 3 ag 3 
Contacts with workers in the field ..................eeeeeceeeees 2 1 3 
i i cia ce ducne ek nnsdkseebeenddaceess 3 3 
Prospect of success in proportion to effort ..............eee05- 2 2 
Interest growing out of avocation ...............cccecccceeeces 2 is 2 
ein 456. cheaueaghnhiheksshikaeteecetensanaenene eas 1 1 2 
Ef. ch at cierchaepcnonbnkas taebnnck Ckkaeieaensewdes 2 2 
eT CG 8 5. ui esd aheeeadebbewebaeneeee 2 2 
Biographies of leaders in the field .............ccccccccccceccees 1 1 
TN bcc enc ikckucs senedeedaanswhaencekasescaes 1 1 
Cee ee as oes pabind dig daleemmumaion 1 ch 1 
An aid to schoolwork (stenography) ..............ccceeeeeeees i 1 1 
SN cikunccnveuws HesdmRSSbESEss 4eeneneneeeenenceenacds 24 1 25 





* As translated into uniform terminology by the investigator. 


f Totals in this table do not equal those in other tables because many subjects gave more reasons than one. 





Straws in the Educational Wind 
William McAndrew 


Why Don't the Schools Make More of Civic 
Duty? Taken up in vacation time, this query is 
hampered by difficulty in finding school officers. The 
replies of those reached are these. 

Don’t Know How. The need of this kind of 
teaching is imperative but we don’t know how to do 
it. Chicago. 

Teachers Set on Other Things. Our teachers’ 
preparation and experience ally them first to their 
special subjects. They are loath to change. Detroit. 

It Will Take Care of Itself. Teach the regular 
course of study as it is and your output will be 
good citizens. Buffalo. 

Fallacy. The schools have assumed that going 
through the regular course will produce citizenship 
as a by-product; it hasn’t; it won’t. New York. 

Vested Interests. Every persisting less important 
work in the high school is backed by owners of 
textbooks and by professors who train teachers. 
Omaha. 

Parents. Although the general public pays for 
the schools, parents have the grip on them. These 
are more concerned with individual getting on by 
their children than with political purity and gen- 
eral welfare. South Bend. 

Bosses in Charge. The schools are largely con- 
trolled by political spoilsmen, who will prevent 
what might lead to scrutiny of their acts. The 
schoolman’s slogan is “safety first.” Fitchburg. 

Teachers Have Not the Talent. The task re- 
quires a grade of talent much higher than is that 
of our high-school teaching staffs. New York. 

Physician, Heal Thyself. One of your difficulties 
will spring from the fact that the majority of 
teachers, like the majority of public servants, are 
“in it for what they can get out of it.” Columbus. 

Old Stuff. You can’t get very far by recounting 
instances of political corruption. They are not 
news and teachers can’t or won’t do anything. 
Harrisburg. 

We Can Remake the Schools. Through our con- 
tact with school children we can remake the schools 
and join it with a national policy. William H. Kil- 
patrick, New York Herald Tribune, July 10, 1931. 

Need Real Understanding. On the one side is an 
intrenched camp of able political freebooters rely- 
ing on the laziness, ignorance, and indifference of 
the people. On the other, a man without prestige 


with a firm conviction that if they realize the 
issue the people will win victories. Hoyt King 
Citizen Cole of Chicago, 1931. 

Man Can Cure Civic Ills. It is likely that there 
are among us a goodly number willing to try out 
Plato’s belief: “Most of the social and political 
ills from which you suffer are under your control, 
Given only the will and courage to change them, 
you can live in another and wiser fashion if you 
choose to think it out and work it out. You are not 
awake to your own power.” Quoted by H. G. Wells, 
radio address, 1931. 

Guided by Best Thought, the Schools Could 
Do It. We believe the public schools can be as effec. 
tive in teaching and inspiring citizenship as they are 
in other subjects if the best educational thought is 
given to the problem. In time an effective and 
comprehensive system will be evolved. Editorial, 
Chicago Tribune, July 26, 1931. 

Mere Recitation Won’t Do. Bright little rascals 
get the highest marks in civics and break the most 
vital usages of good social conduct. Knowledge is 
power—to do wrong as well as right. Don’t mark 
children on what they say in civics classes. Ap- 
praise their deeds elsewhere. Superintendent Thad- 
deus Johnson Knapp, Educational Insurance, 1931. 

Training Not Direct Enough. There is an as- 
sumption that citizenship training will be well pro- 
vided by what are merely reading and reciting 
emphasis on previous events, dates, and facts. On 
the contrary, the teaching should discover duties, 
difficulties, and traits of good citizens and the situ- 
ations calling for duty. Department of Superintend- 
ence, National Education Association, Third Year 
Book. There are here recorded results of many in- 
vestigations looking towards a course of study in 
citizenship, p. 217, et. seq. 

School Citizenship as Important as Algebra. 
The New York schools’ codperative movement 
gets pupils to develop ideals. It seeks to make the 
students good citizens in the classrooms. As com- 
plete a record is kept of this as of standings in 
other activities. Frank Rexford, The New York 
Times, July 5, 1931. 

Civic Basis for Education. Educational policies 
must be made by those who study sociology and 
get facts. Professor David Snedden, School Edw 
cations, 1930. 
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Others Say 


Floyd E. Harshman 


AMERICAN EpucaTION WEEK, NoveMBER 6-12 


For the thirteenth time, public schools observed 
Education Week. This year the program was 
planned by the Joint Commission on the Emer- 
gency in Education. The topics for the days of the 
week were: 

Monday, November 6, The Increased Responsi- 
bilities of the Schools 

Tuesday, November 7, Financial Support of the 
Schools 

Wednesday, November 8, What Citizens May 
Do to Pretect the Schools 

Thursday, November 9, Home and School Co- 
dperation 

Friday, November 10, The Schools and Recon- 
struction 

Saturday, November 11, The Schools and Loy- 
alty 

Sunday, November 12, Safeguarding Character 
Essentials 

A bulletin with helpful suggestions is ready at 
the Federal Office of Education. This year, of all 
years, we should sell education. 


CHARTER OF SCHOOL FINANCE 

The Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education has published a charter and list of “prin- 
cipal recommendations” for financing public edu- 
cation. Since space will not permit publishing the 
entire text, which was produced at the Confer- 
ence at Columbia University July 31 to August 11, 
the following excerpts from The American Child 
will give three of the major provisions: 

“Universal Education. Funds to provide every 
child and youth a complete educational opportunity 
from early childhood to the age at which employ- 
ment is possible and socially desirable. This right 
to be preserved regardless of residence, race, or 
economic status, and to constitute an inalienable 
claim on the resources of local, State, and national 
governments. 

“Open Schools. For every child deprived of edu- 
cation by emergency conditions beyond the control 
of his own community and State, immediate restor- 
ation of these rights through assistance from the 
Federal Government to the State concerned. 

“Federal Support. Sufficient federal support for 
the schools of the several States to protect the 
nation’s interest in an educated citizenship, without 
federal control over State and local educational 
policies,” 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS 


The annual Educational Congress was held 
in Harrisburg on November 8 and 9. The Congress 
was organized to discuss the “function, purpose and 
possible outlook for public education in Penn- 
sylvania.” 


New Jersey TEACHERS’ MEETING 

The annual meeting of the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association was held in Atlantic City 
on November 10, 11, 12, and 13. 

The general theme was “Preserving educational 
standards and ideals.” This is a timely topic for 
the present day. Various general meetings con- 
sidered phases of the problem. Among the topics 
were: clearer understanding of the emergency 
in education, both State and national; challenges 
to education for a new America; the need of 
maintaining educational standards in times of 
financial distress (layman’s point of view); the 
inspiration of the spiritual in education; under- 
standing the needs of youth in the present emer- 
gency; an appreciation of international affairs as 
a factor in American public education. 

These meetings were of much more than or- 
dinary interest. 


An Eviwence or Looxinc Forwarp 


There is an active, strong movement in New 
Jersey to codrdinate the work of the mental 
hygienists and secondary-school principals in a 
program of character education for secondary 
schools. Already a codrdinating committee is at 
work shaping plans for a series of meetings to 
inaugurate an active program which will be feasible 
and workable in actual school situations. Nothing 
could be more timely in our attempt to solve one 
of the greatest problems of secondary education. 


MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

Recent Experiments and Experiences in English 
Teaching will be the theme of the twenty-third 
annual meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English to be held in the Statler 
Hotel, Detroit, November 30-December 2. 

At the opening session on Thanksgiving Day 
evening, Professors R. L. Lyman of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Charles Swain Thomas of 
Harvard will discuss outstanding recent research 
in language, composition, and literature, and Dr. 
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Dora V. Smith of the University of Minnesota will 
point out promising innovations in English teach- 
ing. President Walter Barnes’s address will deal 
with English research and the National Council. 

Of interest to educators generally, in view of 
the public attention recently focused on children’s 
reactions to movies by publication of the findings 
of the Motion Picture Research Council, will be 
the report of the Council’s novel experiments in 
cultivating photoplay appreciation through English 
classes of fifty high schools. The report will be 
presented by William Lewin, of Newark, chair- 
man. The use of radio as an adjunct to the class- 
room will be discussed by Max J. Herzberg, chair- 
man of the newly formed Radio Committee. 


BuCKNELL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


The eighth annual Conference on Education was 
held at Bucknell University Friday and Saturday, 


November 17 and 18. The general purpose of the 
conference was te build morale for the schools, 
and in keeping with this purpose, conferences were 
held of school directors and Parent-Teacher As. 
sociation workers. John W. Withers of New York 
University, George D. Strayer of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Francis B. Haas of Bloomsburg (Pa) 
State Teachers College, Homer P. Rainey, presj- 
dent of Bucknell University, and D. E. Crosley, 
deputy superintendent of public instruction of 
Pennsylvania, were among the outstanding educa- 
tors appearing on the program. Wilson MacDon- 
ald, Canadian “poet laureate,” was the speaker for 
the banquet at seven o’clock Friday evening. 

General sessions were held at two o'clock and 
eight o’clock on Friday; section meetings on Fri- 
day at four o’clock and Saturday morning at nine 
o'clock. The final general session was held Sat- 
urday morning at eleven o'clock. 


Book Reviews 


Case-Conference Problems in Group Guid- 
ance, Volume II of the Inor Group-Guid- 
ance Series, by RicHarp D. ALLEN. New 
York : Inor Publishing Co., 1933, x + 151 


pages. 

The importance of individual counseling with 
maladjusted pupils has been generally recognized 
by all writers on guidance in recent years, but the 
time required and the cost of the service render the 
individual conference virtually prohibitive for all 
pupils in secondary schools. The need for supple- 
ment to the individual method which would make 
counseling available to pupils in groups has long 
been desired by administrative officers in charge of 
school systems and individual schools. The volume 
under review supplies this need in the form of a 
plan designated as the case-conference method of 
group guidance and a well-selected list of prob- 
lems for use in conducting case conferences with 
groups of secondary-school pupils at different 
grade levels. 

The author of the little volume describes in the 
brief space of 20 pages the technique of the 
method, indicating clearly how group conferences 
can be successfully carried on and the results to 
be expected. In the remaining 129 pages he has 
outlined 52 problems for use in conducting case 
conferences. Each problem is considered under six 
headings; namely, objectives, references, grade 
placement, the problem or case, the issues involved, 


and summary and conclusions. The material has 
been tried out by teachers under the author's 
supervision and by many of his students in guid- 
ance. Careful revisions of the material have been 
made in the light of the experiences acquired 
through its use. As a result it seems reasonable 
to conclude that any secondary-school teacher with 
a modicum of good sense, who is willing to follow 
the explicit instructions of the author, should be 
able to use the material successfully in sponsoring 
case conferences with properly graded groups of 
high-school pupils. 

The controlling theses of the author in the de- 
velopment of the group-conference method are 
(1) that pupils of high-school age possess con- 
siderable amounts of information and under- 
standing of personal and social relationships and 
that they prefer to solve the problems incident 
thereto by means of group thinking and conference 
rather than to have the problems solved for them 
by parents, teachers, and administrative officers; 
and (2) that a properly qualified teacher rather 
than an administrative officer makes the best spon- 
sor for carrying on group guidance with the con- 
ference technique. However, the success of the 
method is conditioned by several characteristics 
of the teacher, the most important of which is 
the following: 

“The attitude of the conference leader must 
be different from the typical attitude of the teacher. 
In the regular class the teacher knows the answers 
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to the questions which he asks, and the pupils 
know that he knows. Consequently, they will try 
to guess his answer rather than seek a solution 
in their own experience and opinions. Such a 
process is merely a class exercise, not in any sense 
a true conference. Unless the teacher can step 
out of his réle as a teacher and play the entirely 
different role of conference leader, the result will 
never be satisfactory. As a conference leader he 
must be one of the group, at least to the extent 
that he is seeking, in common with them, the most 
practical solution of a problem to which there may 
be no single right answer. Such an attitude of im- 
partial interest and sincerity is essential to an 
effective conference. Without such an attitude, it 
becomes merely an interesting discussion, a chance 
to exhibit cleverness in debate, or to match wits 
with other pupils. Sincerity in the desire to solve 
the problem is in the very nature of a good con- 
ference.” 

The provlems outlined for case conferences 
have been selected with particular reference to 
their orientation value. Some of the problems 
present moral and ethical issues, some deal chiefly 
with social matters, and others present issues in 
educational and occupational guidance. The author 
advises (1) that the problems be closely inte- 
grated with curriculum content; (2) that the case 
conferences be conducted on time belonging to 
some curriculum, preferably social science; and 
(3) that the opportunities for case conferences 
be provided as a continuous unit of the curriculum 
once or twice a week throughout the entire 
secondary-school period. He desires to have the 
problems considered by those who try the case- 
conference plan as suggestive in character rather 
than as prescribed. 

The case-conference method and the materials 
provided in this volume (II) of the Inor Group- 
Guidance Series merit an extensive trial in sec- 
ondary schools. The professional standing of the 
author and the success of the plan in the school 
system in which it has been tried out under his 
personal direction warrant the prediction that 
guidance in secondary schools will be furthered 
and improved as a result of the contribution made 
by the case-conference method. W. C. Reavis 


Our Obsolete Constitution, by WiILLIAM 
Kay Wattace. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1932, 226 pages. 


Mr. Wallace has written a fighting book; a 
revolutionary book at its best. Teachers who have 
been propagandized to teach children respect for 
our Constitution as though it were an immutable 
and perfect document will be terribly shocked by 
the onslaught. But they will scarcely be able to 
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deny the author’s facts and logic or to challenge 
his desire for a better political, economic, and 
social order than the one in which we all find our- 
selves at present. 

From his survey of the Constitution, Mr. Wal- 
lace reaches four startling conclusions: (1) The 
individual has been stripped of his defenses 
against the encroachment of government; (2) the 
Constitutional immunities are no longer valid; 
(3) our Government has in principle become auto- 
cratic; and (4) the Constitution is obsolete. If his 
revelations are sound—and it is futile to deny 
them on the grounds of “patriotism”—they are the 
ingredients of a revolution. Only implicit faith of 
the American people in the efficiency of our gov- 
erning instruments can postpone or prevent the 
destruction of our constituted authority. The reve- 
lations during the past decade of the ignorance, 
clumsiness, carelessness, and dishonesty of many 
of the officers of national administrations are un- 
dermining the stolid acceptance of the beneficence 
of our national institutions. 

We are living in a “civilization” that is dan- 
gerously close to collapse. If it is to be rescued, its 
instruments must be frankly examined and radical- 
ly altered. “If we can draft a new Constitution in 
keeping with the age”; says the author, “we may 
hope to achieve a smoother adjustment between 
the capitalistic structure we have created in the 
United States and the social motive of industrial- 
ism—economic liberty.” 

A convincing case, this book makes, for drastic 
revision in our venerable instrument. Whether 
or not the writing of a new Constitution is a 
feasible proposal, as the author believes, one can- 
not read this volume with an open mind without 
believing that the next decade will witness re- 
peated demands and increasing insistence from 
intelligent men of all classes that radical changes 
he made in its provisions and its interpretations. 


Effective Instructional Leadership, Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction, National Education Association, 
Sixth Yearbook. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1933, ix + 183 pages. 


It was generally conceded that the first five 
yearbooks cf the Department of Supervisors, taken 
collectively, represent the best efforts in recent 
years to see clearly the issues that supervisors 
must deal with, and to propose effective principles 
and procedures. The Sixth Yearbook, in the opin- 
ion of the reviewer, is more significant than all 
the others. Indeed, there is not in educational 
literature a report which represents more courag- 
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Dora V. Smith of the University of Minnesota will 
point out promising innovations in English teach- 
ing. President Walter Barnes’s address will deal 
with English research and the National Council. 

Of interest to educators generally, in view of 
the public attention recently focused on children’s 
reactions to movies by publication of the findings 
of the Motion Picture Research Council, will be 
the report of the Council’s novel experiments in 
cultivating photoplay appreciation through English 
classes of fifty high schools. The report will be 
presented by William Lewin, of Newark, chair- 
man. The use of radio as an adjunct to the class- 
room will be discussed by Max J. Herzberg, chair- 
man of the newly formed Radio Committee. 


BUCKNELL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


The eighth annual Conference on Education was 
held at Bucknell University Friday and Saturday, 


November 17 and 18. The general purpose of the 
conference was to build morale for the schools, 
and in keeping with this purpose, conferences were 
held of school directors and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation workers. John W. Withers of New York 
University, George D. Strayer of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Francis B. Haas of Bloomsburg (Pa) 
State Teachers College, Homer P. Rainey, presi- 
dent of Bucknell University, and D. E. Crosley, 
deputy superintendent of public instruction of 
Pennsylvania, were among the outstanding educa- 
tors appearing on the program. Wilson MacDon- 
ald, Canadian “poet laureate,” was the speaker for 
the banquet at seven o'clock Friday evening. 

Gencral sessions were held at two o’clock and 
eight o’clock on Friday; section meetings on Fri- 
day at four o’clock and Saturday morning at nine 
o'clock. The final general session was held Sat- 
urday morning at eleven o’clock. 
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Case-Conference Problems in Group Guid- 
ance, Volume II of the Inor Group-Guid- 
ance Series, by RicHarp D. ALLEN. New 
York: Inor Publishing Co., 1933, x + 151 
pages. 

The importance of individual counseling with 
maladjusted pupils has been generally recognized 
by all writers on guidance in recent years, but the 
time required and the cost of the service render the 
individual conference virtually prohibitive for all 
pupils in secondary schools. The need for supple- 
ment to the individual method which would make 
counseling available to pupils in groups has long 
been desired by administrative officers in charge of 
school systems and individual schools. The volume 
under review supplies this need in the form of a 
plan designated as the case-conference method of 
group guidance and a well-selected list of prob- 
lems for use in conducting case conferences with 
groups of secondary-school pupils at different 
grade levels. 

The author of the little volume describes in the 
brief space of 20 pages the technique of the 
method, indicating clearly how group conferences 
can be successfully carried on and the results to 
be expected. In the remaining 129 pages he has 
outlined 52 problems for use in conducting case 
conferences. Each problem is considered under six 
headings; namely, objectives, references, grade 
placement, the problem or case, the issues involved, 


and summary and conclusions. The material has 
been tried out by teachers under the author's 
supervision and by many of his students in guid- 
ance. Careful revisions of the material have been 
made in the light of the experiences acquired 
through its use. As a result it seems reasonable 
to conclude that any secondary-school teacher with 
a modicum of good sense, who is willing to follow 
the explicit instructions of the author, should be 
able to use the material successfully in sponsoring 
case conferences with properly graded groups of 
high-school pupils. 

The controlling theses of the author in the de- 
velopment of the group-conference method are 
(1) that pupils of high-school age possess con- 
siderable amounts of information and under- 
standing of personal and social relationships and 
that they prefer to solve the problems incident 
thereto by means of group thinking and conference 
rather than to have the problems solved for them 
by parents, teachers, and administrative officers; 
and (2) that a properly qualified teacher rather 
than an administrative officer makes the best spon- 
sor for carrying on group guidance with the con- 
ference technique. However, the success of the 
method is conditioned by several characteristics 
of the teacher, the most important of which is 
the following: 

“The attitude of the conference leader must 
be different from the typical attitude of the teacher. 
In the regular class the teacher knows the answers 
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to the questions which he asks, and the pupils 
know that he knows. Consequently, they will try 
to guess his answer rather than seek a solution 
in their own experience and opinions. Such a 
process is merely a class exercise, not in any sense 
a true conference. Unless the teacher can step 
out of his réle as a teacher and play the entirely 
different role of conference leader, the result will 
never be satisfactory. As a conference leader he 
must be one of the group, at least to the extent 
that he is seeking, in common with them, the most 
practical solution of a problem to which there may 
be no single right answer. Such an attitude of im- 
partial interest and sincerity is essential to an 
effective conference. Without such an attitude, it 
becomes merely an interesting discussion, a chance 
to exhibit cleverness in debate, or to match wits 
with other pupils. Sincerity in the desire to solve 
the problem is in the very nature of a good con- 
ference.” 

The pro‘lems outlined for case conferences 
have been selected with particular reference to 
their orientation value. Some of the problems 
present moral and ethical issues, some deal chiefly 
with social matters, and others present issues in 
educational and occupational guidance. The author 
advises (1) that the problems be closely inte- 
grated with curriculum content; (2) that the case 
conferences be conducted on time belonging to 
some curriculum, preferably social science; and 
(3) that the opportunities for case conferences 
be provided as a continuous unit of the curriculum 
once or twice a week throughout the entire 
secondary-school period. He desires to have the 
problems considered by those who try the case- 
conference plan as suggestive in character rather 
than as prescribed. 

The case-conference method and the materials 
provided in this volume (II) of the Inor Group- 
Guidance Series merit an extensive trial in sec- 
ondary schools. The professional standing of the 
author and the success of the plan in the school 
system in which it has been tried out under his 
personal direction warrant the prediction that 
guidance in secondary schools will be furthered 
and improved as a result of the contribution made 
by the case-conference method. W. C. Reavis 


Our Obsolete Constitution, by WiLLIAM 
Kay Wattace. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1932, 226 pages. 


Mr. Wallace has written a fighting book; a 
revolutionary book at its best. Teachers who have 
been propagandized to teach children respect for 
our Constitution as though it were an immutable 
and perfect document will be terribly shocked by 
the onslaught. But they will scarcely be able to 
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deny the author’s facts and logic or to challenge 
his desire for a better political, economic, and 
social order than the one in which we all find our- 
selves at present. 

From his survey of the Constitution, Mr. Wal- 
lace reaches four startling conclusions: (1) The 
individual has been stripped of his defenses 
against the encroachment of government; (2) the 
Constitutional immunities are no longer valid; 
(3) our Government has in principle become auto- 
cratic; and (4) the Constitution is obsolete. If his 
revelations are sound—and it is futile to deny 
them on the grounds of “patriotism”—they are the 
ingredients of a revolution. Only implicit faith of 
the American people in the efficiency of our gov- 
erning instruments can postpone or prevent the 
destruction of our constituted authority. The reve- 
lations during the past decade of the ignorance, 
clumsiness, carelessness, and dishonesty of many 
of the officers of national administrations are un- 
dermining the stolid acceptance of the beneficence 
of our national institutions. 

We are living in a “civilization” that is dan- 
gerously close to collapse. If it is to be rescued, its 
instruments must be frankly examined and radical- 
ly altered. “If we can draft a new Constitution in 
keeping with the age”; says the author, “we may 
hope to achieve a sraoother adjustment between 
the capitalistic structure we have created in the 
United States and the social motive of industrial- 
ism—economic liberty.” 

A convincing case, this book makes, for drastic 
revision in our venerable instrument. Whether 
or not the writing of a new Constitution is a 
feasible proposal, as the author believes, one can- 
not read this volume with an open mind without 
believing that the next decade will witness re- 
peated demands and increasing insistence from 
intelligent men of all classes that radical changes 
he made in its provisions and its interpretations. 


Effective Instructional Leadership, Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction, National Education Association, 
Sixth Yearbook. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1933, ix + 183 pages. 


It was generally conceded that the first five 
yearbooks cf the Department of Supervisors, taken 
collectively, represent the best efforts in recent 
years to see clearly the issues that supervisors 
must deal with, and to propose effective principles 
and procedures. The Sixth Yearbook, in the opin- 
ion of the reviewer, is more significant than all 
the others. Indeed, there is not in edu-ational 
literature a report which represents more courag- 
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eous and effective thinking on a problem of major 
importance. We endorse the statement made by 
McAndrew in reviewing the new yearbook: “No 
one who cares at all about education will fail to 
read it.” Joun Carr Durr 


The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work, 
by Rutu Stranc. New York. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932, xv + 322 pages. 
Personnel work cannot be left to specialized 

guidance officers. The teacher’s interest in his pupils 
requires that his major efforts must be directed to 
their personal adjustments. An authoritative book 
addressed directly to the teachers as advisers is 
therefore very welcome. In this volume, Professor 
Strang discusses desirable codperation between 
teachers with specialists and with centralized per- 
sonnel staffs; the types of adolescent problems re- 
vealed by observation, reports, introspections, and 
daily schedules ; the techniques of personnel work— 
discovery of problems, case studies, interviews, 
tests, rating, observation, and scheduling of time; 
and the counselling process. She then sets forth in- 
formation concerning specific problems that is of 
peculiar value to the teacher who concerns herself 
with personnel work. P.W.L.C. 


Secondary Education, by Hersert G. LULL. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
Inc., xvii+ 366 pages. 

The subtitle of Professor Lull’s new book— 
Orientation and Program—indicates its scope and 
purpose. The first six chapters present the histori- 
cal and cultural background necessary to under- 
stand the adjustments and maladjustments typical 
of the modern high school. The author then 
launches into the positive program of the social 
orientation of the curriculum, exemplifying his pro- 
posals with practices which illustrate the principles 
that he advocates. The last three chapters are con- 
cerned with school organization, teaching staff, 
and indoctrination and freedom in education. This 
text gives a most adequate social-philosophical 
foundation for teachers and students of education 
who would orient themselves in the confusing and 
often contradictory proposals and practices of 
American secondary education. P.W.L.C. 


On Teaching English, by Howarp F. SEEty. 
New York: American Book Company, 
1933, 391 + xix pages. 

What a deal of difference an adroitly used prep- 


osition can make! The title of this book insinuates 
that here is not a complete and formal treatise of 
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the teaching of English, but an “essay towards,” 
or “thoughts about” the subject—a concession jn 
this case quite necessary, as will be pointed out, 

Professor Seely is not only a veteran teacher, 
a skillful writer, and one of the keenest, clearest 
modern scholars in his field, but also a man of 
gumption. He attacks traditional practices all along 
the line: formal grammar, spelling, vocabulary 
work, the teaching of the sentence and the para- 
graph, oral and written composition, thus giving 
keen pleasure to modernists in the teaching of 
English, but his attacks, while trenchant, are 
reasoned and reasonable, and moreover are bal- 
anced in all points by constructive suggestions, 
Here is no mere listing of ingenious devices, no 
fiddling around with nice little schoolroom pro- 
cedures (though there is a sufficiency of them for 
illustrative purposes) but a sound, wise methodol- 
ogy sunk deep into educational philosophy and 
theory, and buttressed up by scholarship and ex- 
perience. “It is awfully good, what there is of 
x 

But what perplexes the present reviewer is 
Professor Seely’s complete ignoring of the social 
and sociological aspects of language. His pro- 
posals to reconstruct the units of the traditional 
school curriculum are acceptable, to some of us 
at least; but he apparently has not considered the 
introduction into the program of other units 
urgently needed for the equipping of students for 
the actual situations, needs, and practices of life 
outside the school. What children need, what we 
all need, is skill in the group language activities: 
conversation, discussion, explaining, informal argu- 
ment, social story-telling, and the like. And such 
skill is not to be attained by composition, either 
oral or written, however well taught, for the very 
obvious reason that these group activities are not 
compositional in their nature. The exclusion of 
these all-important social language arts from On 
Teaching English would make one believe that the 
author does not have a program of education for 
the specific needs of life outside the school but 
is content with correcting and polishing a program 
for general idealistic education strictly within the 
school. Certainly, the concession preposition “on” 
in the title does not prevent this reviewer from 
being extremely critical of the neglect of aspects 
of English so basic. 

Professor Seely’s style is informal and easy; it 
is pointed and both robust and graceful. Almost 
every page contains penetrating and astute and 
quotable statements. The book is free from heavy 
quotations and from ponderosity—light enough for 
easy reading and yet well organized for intensive 
study. It is a contribution, not so much because 
it contains new points of view or materials as 
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Look at our secondary schools through 
the eyes of THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


of Columbia University 


Discover how—without conscious 
plan—our secondary school system has evolved 
to its present state, modern and admirable in 
its extent, but antiquated in the inefficiency 
with which it squanders vast sums of money 
and infinite possibilities of youth. 


Measure the discrepancy between 
modern civilization and the school curriculum, 
and see what can be done about it. 


Examaime: scientifically the raw ma- 
terial of secondary education—the adolescent 
boy and girl—and see the mistakes we make, 
the possibilities for development we miss. 


Faeeé. the issues which secondary schools 
must meet to justify themselves—in extending 
oppertunity to all adolescents, in solving the 
“individual differences” problem, in articula- 
tion with lower and higher systems, in voca- 


tional training, ia the fullest development of 
the American boy and girl, in the improve- 
ment of society. 


S@e what our schools can learn from Eu- 
rope. 

Envision with Professor Briggs’ en- 
thusiasm and farsightedness, the possibilities 


of a planned educational program for second- 
ary schools. 
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because it is such an admirable exposition of a 
philosophy and methodology advanced by many 
scholars and theorists but not yet fully established 
in contemporary school practices. 

WALTER BARNES 


Junior English in Action, Books one and 
two, by J. C. TREsSSLER and MARGUERITE 
B. SHELMADINE; book three by J. C. 
Tresscter. New York: D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1933. Book one, xiii + 350 pages, 
$1.00 ; book two, xiii + 420 pages, $1.08; 
book three, xii + 460 pages, $1.16. 


The author’s senior-high-school text has been 
among the most successful books in that field. 
These junior-high-schoo! texts, being built on the 
same general plan, may *e expected to have a wide 
appeal and sale. 

Among the many merits of Junior English in 
Action are the pleasant, natural style of the 
authors; the basing of the language activities upon 
the common, specific language situations of chil- 
dren outside the classroom; the emphasis upon 
practice rather than rule; the discussions of 
“reasons why” children should learn the various 
arts; the liberal attitude towards divided usage and 
the avoidance of pedantry; the definiteness of the 
assignments; the sensible use of tests to help the 
children measure their own progress in the 
mechanics; and the stress upon the speaking skills 
rather than the writing skills. In the opinion of 
the reviewer, there is too much grammar, even 
though that grammar is well distributed and 
presented. 

The books are adequately printed, bound, and 
illustrated. WaA_rtER BARNES 


Manual for Home Room Teachers, prepared 
and compiled by Evan E. Evans. Win- 
field, Kansas: Winfield Public Schools, 
1933, 50 pages, $1.00. 


This manual purposes “telling homeroom 
teachers and administrators of homeroom or- 
ganizations what to do.” The plan is more flexible 
than this statement indicates, since the teacher 
is advised to make her own selections of material. 
After a preliminary outline of the guidance pro- 
gram, suggested readings and a set-up of ob- 
jectives for the homeroom, the manual consists of 
suggestions for homeroom procedures, programs, 
and devices. There are such titles as: Parsonnel 
Information, Report Special Pupil Achievement, 
Aiding the Student Council, Outline of Home 
Room Study for Six Year School. They contain 
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valuable material from which any homeroom 
teacher could well select suggestions. It would 
be even more helpful if some detailed sample pro. 
grams were included. The form of the manual js 
convenient for notebooks where the teacher may 
insert her own notes and suggestions. The ranking 
of pupil participation as a secondary objective 
might well be contested and more emphasis on 
pupil activity desired. Virctnia B, Suirg 


Our Social World, by Grace A. WALLIs and 
Witson D. Wattis. New York: Me. 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1933, 
xiv+378 pages, $1.60. 


This book is a sociology textbook intended for 
use in high schools. Its value lies chiefly in the fact 
that the authors have not shied away from con- 
troversial material, for such extremely important 
subjects as public opinion, propaganda, the family, 
school, church, poverty, and delinquency are dis- 
cussed along with the more conventional topics, 

F. W. Swirt 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Oncle Henri Chez Les Francais, by Epwarp Many- 
LEY and JEANNE Brocuery. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1933 

Forward Steps in Thinking and Writing, for 
Seventh and Eighth Years, by Gorpon Witsoy, 
CLareNce A. Rupapo, and MAGNOLIA ScovmLe. 
New York: Silver, Burdett and Company, 1933 

Fact and Story Readers, First Steps, by Henry 
Suzzatto, Georce E. Freecanp, CATHERINE M. 
McLaucH.tn, and Apa M. Skinner. New York: 
American Book Company, 1933 

Courses of Study in Science for Senior High 
Schools. Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

A Work Book in Educational Psychology, by 
Harvey C. LEHMAN and Stuart M. Stoke. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1933 

Workbook in World History (to accompany World 
History by Hayes, Moon, and Wayland), by E> 
GAR Bruce WesLey. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1933 

English Practice Books, Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, by MARY 
D. Fenner, ApA R. MAppen, Mary BROWNING, 
and Marion M. Watsx. New York: American 
Book Company, 1933 

My Life Book, by Neat Stopparp and L. A WAEE- 
Ler. New York: American Book Company, 1933 

Our Home State and Continent, Book Two—Ohio 
Edition, by Abert P. BricHam and Cares T. 
McFartane. New York: American Book 
Company, 1933 
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